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roots, full of starch, left by the rank 
growth of the previous year, spring up 
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AN IDBAL PASTURB. . 
if he who causes two. blades of 
grow where but one grew before, is a 
benefactor to. his as well as a mse 
ind progressive what shall te 
sid of him whe takes a barren, hiily, 
<crub-oak Missouri pasture tract and com- 
verts it into cholee grazing land, a 
carpet of perennial green, dotted here and 
there with a elimp of hickory or 4 


; 


preading oak, making “a par- 
idise for stock, ‘ G ; 
This is what a nm 
f the Sta y 


der the wise and gudiciows direction of 
Prof. H. J. Waters, the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

On the oecasion of a recent visit to Co- 
lumbia, the writer was so profoundly im- 
pressed with the results’ of @ rational 
treatment of worthless brush-covered h'll 
pasture, and by the conviction that the 
process is practicable for every farmer, 
requiring only a knowledge of the meth- 
ods employed, that we wish to set forth 
herein a brief outline of this evolution 
from the wilderness to a spot of beauty 
and productiveness. 

Various efforts were made with poison- 
ous sprays, ete., to clear the land, but 
recourse was finally had to the brush 
scythe and the ax. The brush, after being 
cut and dried, was heaped up and burned 
ind ultimately the rctting. stumps were 
knocked over and disposed of similarly. 
A few isolated trees were left standing as 
shade for stock, but sunshine on the sol 
was the first consideration. If the Angora 
goat, of which so much is expected as the 

modern woodman,” proves to be a prac- 

il success, the matter of clearing will 
be simplified. 

\s is well known, hilly, virgin soil does 
not tolerate disturbamee and on the 

ired surface clover and timo.hy were 
xt sown broadeast early in March, the 

-d simply sinking into the soil on Na- 
ture's plan of seeding and after the clover 
bad done its biennial stunt, the enriched 

il, although thin, gave the timothy a 
tine start and a luxuriant growth soon 
cred the ground. The blue grass came, 

| the meadow feséue, and some orchard 
iss, and some weeds; but the piue 
being the best pioneer—the best 

uer as the stockmen say—held the 

i and subsequent mowing has almcst 
iated the weeds, On the 18th instant 
grass was thick and strong and lush, 
ugh it had supported a steer to three 

s since early r. The i 
mowing, at a cost of twenty-five cents 
.cre, is all that is necessary to keep it 
ondition, 

important source of fertility is the 
| purchased or grown on the farm, 
ich is fed in the usual way from wide, 
low troughs set up about thirty inck- 








from the ground. All the 1¢ed given to 


steers grazing this land was fed in- 
the pasture: No hogs were allowed, 


Experiment Station has proved the 
riority of feeding ground of crushed 


hod of 


zingly during the warm, wet vernal 
months, and the luxuriant herbage re- 
mains during the remainder of the year, 
the stock simply taking the surplus 
growth of a strong and ‘healthy plant, in- 
stead of eating all of a tender youngiirg 
that never gets a fair start. The damage 
by tramping is reduced to a minimum on 
heavy sod, as the heavy growth protects 
the sofl and roots. Even in winter, when 
feed is high, cattle will get good grazing, 
nosing about in the snow and cropping the 
green grass underneath. 
This brings us to an estimate of tte 
comparative values of pasturing, soiling, 
siloing and dry feeding. Generally speak- 
ing, high priced lands make better returns 
if tilled, and the crops fed green in sum- 
mer soiling or canned In the fall and fed 
from the silo, than to keep it in pasture. 
This estimate has its source in the waste- 
ful, killing methods of handling pasture 
lands, and while it may be too early to 
venture the assertion that such wise ard 
careful treatment of grass lands as de- 
scribed above would pay better, the ele- 
tof labor idered, evenon one hun- 
dred dollar land, than to devote it to ordi- 
nary forms of tillage, it is entirely safe 
to say that for the average farmer such 
a pasture would pay better than tillage. 
In Hoiland and Denmark, where intense 
farming is coupled with the greatest pro- 
ductivity, resulting in the greatest dairy 
region in the world, where the annual 
rent would buy the average American 
farm, it is a common sight to see herds 
pasturing on the lowlands, the cows teth- 
ered in a long row across the field, the 
daily allowance within reach. The next 
day they are all moved forward for an- 
other “swath,” and the previous day’s 
strip “begins to grow again. When we 
ider such a rejuv tion of worthless, 
hilly lands, it’s like “getting money from 
home,” as the boys say; bye Bowe end 
money; better still, it’s like m: some- 
thing out of nothing. And yet the some- 








| thing out of which this greem paradise-is | 
made, is the wit and the intelligence of 
the farmer. We can not give you efther; 
but we offer you the transferred ideas of 
men who have worked this problem out 
to a successful answer. What are you 
going to do about it? 

What has become of the great western 
cattle ranges? Where is the cattle baron 
of twenty years ago? The cattle baron, 
not content with the golden egg, has 
robbed the rich western plains of their 
principal and interest—and he has killed 
the govse. The plains are there, millions 
of acres, in Texas, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
but the range has passed forever. 

The practical lessen we wish to impress 
upon our readers is the value of mentel 
alertness. The world is moving, the times 
are changing. New ideas are born, new 
methods tried, new facts proven. He who 
keeps in touch with the march of civiliza- 
tion will live longest and enjoy more. ‘To 
save time is to lengthen life.” Saving 
time does not mean idleness; it means 
economy. It is within the reach of every 
farmer to produce just such a pasture 
tract as we have described, with little ex- 
pense and a little patience. 

It is proper to say that such a radical 
change can not be made in a hurry. It 
will require three years, at least, after 
land is cleared, to bring it to its best. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to add that 
after years of grazing, unless consider- 
able additions are made through grain 
feeding, there may come a time when it 
will pay to top dress the turf by either 
barnyard manure or some chemical fer- 
tilizer for which the soil calls. It fs be- 
lieved, however, that under ordinary con- 
ditions of feeding e‘ther steers, dairy cat- 
tle or other forced stock, ample returns 
will be made to the soil for whatever s 
taken off in the way of grazing. 

Such jgdicious management as we have 
indicated will.not only produce a thing cf 
beauty and a joy forever, but an invest- 
ment making good returns at a minimum 
of labor and care. 





THE SHAW BANQUET. 


Henry Shaw provided in his will that a 
portion of the funds of his estate should 
be devoted to giving an annual banquet 
to florists, gardeners, fruit growers and 
others interested in kindred pursuits. The 
thirteenth annual observance of this pro- 
vision occurred Nov. 19th at the Mercan- 
tile Club in St. Louis, and as many of the 

inent bers and offi of the 








ver the ol1 wasteful 


< whole corn. Lend the steer an ex- 
‘et of masticators, in thé way of 
ling machinery, and he will pay for 
» and labor In increased weight 


save the waste, 


haps the most important factor in 
ining this medel. pasture is the 
m of economy observed in the fixing 
pasture season. Most farmers are 
ighted to see the first flush of green 
‘ay, and their stores of winter feed 
then so depleted, that as soon as the'r 
is two and a half inches high the 

s turned on and the result is that 
‘nts are always small and weak, 


nsufficient root system, 


succumbing 

first dry spell and disappearing en- 
by winter time. Most farmers will 
uu that they get but three or tour 
‘ns of pasture during the year except 


+3 


Sually wet 


Apple Growers’ Congress were present. 
the ocegsion was largely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of orchards and the apple indus- 
try generally. Before and during the din- 
}ner, to which nearly one hundred and 
twenty were invited, the guests devoted 
themselves to personal discussion of mu- 





or on 


rich lands. ‘The system established 


‘se Missouri Agricultural College farm | is linked with the best of the me- 
for at of peter ae i Patter: 
s 


wi 


maintain a steer to the acre 
“st eight months in the year. 


In 
“Stade February, Mareh, April and 








EDUCATION FOR THE FARMER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: No tendency 
of recent times among farmers is mo.e 
significant than the general demand for 
definite knowledge about the various op- 
erations of the farm. It is well recog- 
nized by all progressive farmers that suc- 
cess in farming, as in other ‘vocations, 
comes as a result of clear, definite knowl- 
edge. This knowledge, the result of many 
careful experiments, and the best ex- 
perience of the most successful farmers, 
is more easily acquired in an Agricultural 
College than by long experience on a 
farm. 

It is safe to say that no occupation en- 
gaged in by ordinary men requires a more 
careful and accurate knowledge of nat- 
ural phenomena than farming. The phys'- 





animal nutrition and animal breeding, the 
chemistry of plants, of stock food and of 
the soil, are all subjects requiring the 
most careful and accurate scientific 
knowledge, and the farmer must of neces- 
sity know the effect. of these sciences 
upon the productiveness of the soil and 
the efficiency of stock foods. - Farmers 
have begun to realige the necessity» for 
careful training in these subjects, and as 
a direct result of this awakening, agrieu:- 
tural colleges have been established in ev- 
ery state in the United States..- . ™! 
The rapid development of agricultural 
instruction has indicated;more than any 
other one thing, the fact that farmers are 
satisfied that education: in agriculture ‘is 
a good investment. Two things are re- 
quired for financial success in’ farming: 
First, @ good business ability; second, ‘a 
knowledge of the principles. 

the production of plants and animals. 
The Agricultural College cannot give a 
man business ability. 
College does presume to give its students 
a knowledge of what to do, how to do it, 
and why. Those who have studied the 
subject of agricultural education in all of 
its phases, believe that a full years’ 


ing this subject thoroughly, * Therefore, 
we find in all of the best Agricultural Co!- 
leges a thorough collegiate course, and 
the graduates of this course are we'l 
trained, There are, however, a large 
number of young men who are not able to 
take a four years’ course, either for 
financial reasons or otherwise, but who 
realize thoroughly the necessity of better 
training in agricultural subjects. These 
young men may enter the short courses 
in agriculture which are offered by most 
agricultural colleges, and there gain the 
knowledge which they seek, The Mis- 
souri Agricultural College has developed 
a very successful short course, has pro- 
vided special equipment for th's class of 
students, and will give during the coming 
winter, beginning December 30th and con- 
tinuing twelve weeks, short courses in 
plant production, in live stock husbandry, 
in dairying, and in horticulture, These 
courses are open to students without ex- 
amination. It should be remembered that 
nowhere else in the State of Missouri is 
it possible to secure this instruction. 

F. B. MUMFORD, 
Missouri Agricultural College, Columbie, 
Mo, 


SOME ODD NOTES. 
Editor RURAI, WORLD: Let me thank 


Geo. Kavanagh, page 344, for his compli- 
ments, and say to him that he may safely 


will realize that they bave drawn upon 
the fertility of thelr lands until their 
drafts are no longer honored. 

Again, I can drive tw hours and find 
lands that whien they were cleared from 
the original forest would not produce 15 
bushels of corn per acre and find on them 
from 50 to 70 bushels, beéeause théy have 
been cared for, crop rotation practiced 
and all manures carefully used. The 
owners of these lands hx¥e added to their 
soils year by year, little by little, and 
they are reaping the behefit of their la- 
bors. 7 

The greater part of the land in my sec- 
tion was originally very rich, and in the 
period of 1858-1878 much of it was carelese- 
ly farmed, Being hillside and moderately 
rolling hilltop land,;:some of it was pretty 
badly cut up into-guilies. There were 14 


ology of plant growth, the physiology of [acres of this on our own farm, and in 


1879, when I took hold of it, I decided that 
these bare spots and washed pointsshould 
wear a coat of green, A load of manure 
here, a load of straw or brush there, and 
an extra four years’,of rest from crop. 


less than two, and this in a few small 
spots naturally thin, 

If the soil is kept full of humus, it does 
not wash readily, but when the humus Is 
exhausted then it slips and gutters with 
every rain of an inch or more. Commer- 
cial fertilizers used judiciously will go a 
long way toward maintaining fertility, as 
the chemists and experiment stations 
have shown us just what to use for best 
results. 

Half a mile west of me lies a rich farm 
of sixty acres; it is not jell located, but 
it would probably bring $100 per acre. 
There is a twelve-acre field on this farm 
that has not been plowed for seven years, 
neither has it had an avérage of one head 
of stock per day on it in the seven years, 
In August the owner towed down the 
heavy growth of weeds and Nov. 1 ‘‘sot 
fire 'to her; he also “sot fire’ to sixty 
rods of fence. Now, estimating two tons 
of Gry weeds per acre, and the weeds 

ae wheat. 


worth oe .much for. menure at 
straw, he burned up nearly $50 worth of 


plant food. I mowed down sixteen acres 
of weeds, clover and grass in July and 
August, but will plow them under be- 
tween Dec. 1 and May 1; my land is not 
as good as the burned over twelve acres, 
but which will be the best in 19257 
Cc. D. LYON. 
Higginsport, O., Nov. 13, 1902. 


THE MANURIAL VALUE OF FARM 
CRO 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
richest harvests of our farms is now with 
us, and unlike other farm crops, this crop 
can be gathered through the fall, winter 
and spring months, and it perhaps de- 
pends more on the skill of the farmer as 
to quantity and quality than any crop 
produced on the farm; this crop is manure 
—the farmers’ saving bank, safety deposit 
and legacy to leave to his children, and to 
be enjoyed by himself year after year. 
How few realize the possibilities of ma- 
nure and how many waste a great part, 
and in many cases, the entire crop. 

Take our corn belt farmers as an exam- 
ple. Every acre of standing sta'ks left to 
bleach and blow away or to be cut and 
burned represent a value of $ per acre in 
fertility if properly gathered and fed to 
stock, and their feeding value is from $8 
to $20 per acre, depending upon the man- 
ner of preparing the stalks for food. 

The corn crop of Cedar Hill Jersey farm 





pasture that clover next season. At least 
this plan is often followed here, rye being 
sown instead of wheat. Bro, K., can 
you not get more out of that wheat by 


know that your plan is an easy one, and 
in seasons of light rainfall the hogs wll 
get about all of the grain, but I would 
much rather harvest the wheat and put 
its value in corn into the hogs. Then sow 
the land to cowpeas as soon as the whest 


hogging down the wheat. 

You are certainly right about the ‘time 
to harrow,” also about rape. By the way, 
I am not sure that you cannot grow your 
own rape seed in Pulaski county; a mon 
in Dent county told me that he had 
grown it there, and if he can grow it, you 
can. 

I wish E. L. Rainey had told us what 
kind of a weevil it is that he finds in h’s 
corn. I suspect that it is the Angoumo’'s 
grain moth, and if so, he can use bisul- 
phide of carbon to destroy it. Write your 
Experiment Station about the matter and 
follow their advice. 

Bro. Bethune should write oftener,"and 
of practical farm operations once in 
awhile. If Farm Economy ts his hobby, ‘t 
is a good one, and I will help him ride it. 
When I see corn succeed corn, year aftr 
year, on the same land, the sta’ks burned 
and the manure made by the farm teams 
thrown over the creek bank to wash 
away. I see in the future, and in the near 
future, lands that are now the pride ot 
their owners as wasted and bare as .he 
fields of old Palestine; that “land of ex- 
ceeding richness” in years gone by. I 
think that one of the greatest elements of 
danger to the farming people of some sec- 
tions is the very richness of the land it- 
self, and iis power to produce good crops 
for many years without any system of 
manuring. When these lands once become 
exhausted they are the worst worn out 
lands in the world and the hardest to 
bring back to a state of productiveness. 1 
know whereof I write, for I can drive two 
hours and find lands that once 
bushels of corn per acre and will not raise 
*2 now; the soil is still dark and rich look- 
‘ng, but it will not produce Ppay'ng crops 
When it is too late some of our farmers 


v 








_"'d be the fallow months, if indeed so} too. Now they wh ce 

moch time be required for the f. 0. b, shipping cmp pede os 
°” and lusty growth of the sod. By | flooded. Why not make a new breakfast 
“cing off until June, the thick, heavy | food out of them? we ee | 








this year, estimated to be worth $20 for 


‘the grain and the sare for the stalks, 


plus the manurial value, places the crop 


|at $44 per acre. and owing to cold, wet 
harvesting, threshing and selling the | season ‘we have only three-fourths of a 
grain, and buying corn for the hogs? I oo 


| Many farmers complain of the heavy 


work connected with handling the ma- 
|nure. This we admit in case of the back 
number farmer, but why ifs he a back 
number, with the Farmers’ Institutes 
brovrght to his dreor to instruct him, the 


is off and improve it much faster than bY | agrieuitural College to instruet his sons, 


| the agricultural press spreading the doc- 
trine constant'y and his up-to-date 
ne‘ghbor to set him an example. 

With well constructed yards and sta- 
bles, and the manure spreader, the crop 
may be harvested daily. At Cedar Hill 
we have our manure spreader arranged 


so that manure is loaded on wheelbarrows 
ard run directly into spreader. then to 
fields every day in the week. This crop 
aiffers from most others for the reason 
that it is never as good as on the day it is 
produced, so the sooner it is applied to 
But few farmers 
realize that all creps and feeds have a 
manurial value, in most cases 50 per cent 


thé land the better it is. 


of their food value, so that a farmer can 


meal is a high grode fertilizer in itself 


content. 


| 'ty of our farms. 


ket value—it really has four values 





ping, has reduced the fourteen acres to |- 


well afford to stvdy the different feeds 
and learn of the ones most valuable. The 
dairyman. is especially fortunate in this 
respect, as the commercial feeds he is 
forced to buy to balance: his rations of 
corn and ensilage are very rich in food 
elements for growing crops. Take cotton- 
seed meal as an example. The different 
experiment stations find that the clear 


and when fed to dairy cows, the resulting 
manure is as valuab'e as the meal would | touchi 
have been before feeding. Clover hay at 
%6 per ton is capab!e of returning the same 
value as manure. And skim milk, which 
‘s so little valued by many creamery pa- 
trons. is worth $9 per ton for its nitrogen 


We can find ample room for study in 
jour farm crops and keeping up the ferti!- 


| growing crop from the one point—its mar- 


- 


First, it is valuable for its effect on the 
‘and on which it is produced, or is less 
dvaluable if it causes land to deteriorate 


from producing it, It has a feeding value, 
@ market value, and a manurial value. 
“BUFF JERSEY.” 
en 
n HENRY SHAW. 
The City of St. Louis is probably indebt- 
ed to no other one person so deeply as it 
is to Henry Shaw. A very young man, he 
found in this city the conditions for com- 
mercial success and availed himself of 
them so assiduously that at middie age 
he retired from business, a more than in- 
dependently wealthy man, and devoted 
the rest of an unusually long life to the 
development of one of the most beautiful 
and elevating gifts ever bestowed on a 
community. 
Mr, Shaw was born in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, in 1800, and died in the city of his 
adoption in 1889. His business from 18:9 
until 180 was in the line of hardware, 
and his trade reached well into the North- 
west from this center. During the years 
of his business career he is said to have 





HENRY SHAW. 


applied himself very closely to business, 
to have denied himself and allowed little 
outside of business to come into. his life; 
Hee on retin Mage ve business he 
traveled 3 ‘his “schoor’ 
acquaintance with the language and lit- 
erature of the Romance countries, ac- 
cumulated a library of the choicer litera- 
ture of France and Italy, interested him- 
self greatly in the Louisiana Purchase 
Territory—on the early history of which 
he bought many now rare books—and, 
while giving the necessary time to the 
management of his large estate, enjoyed 
the leisure of comfortable age, 

It was while abroad, soon after his re- 
tirement from business, that he conceived 
the idea of having a country home sur- 
rounded by what, for that time, were ele- 
gant improvements—his inspiration com- 
ing, apparently, from the beautiful estate 
of Chatsworth, in England, and in 1849 he 
built his house with the tower, close to 
the grove of trees among which he now 
lies; and it may be of interest to recall 
that the name “Tower Grove," subse- 
quently given to a city extension and to 
the park which he gave to the city, was 
first, and properly, applied to his home 
with its tower and adjoining grove 
of sassafras. For the remainder 
of his life he maintained two establish- 
ments, this in the garden and a city home 
on the site now occupied by the Mercan- 
tile Club, the city house, by direction of 
his will, now standing in the garden—to 
which it was removed some ten years 
since. 

In the ten years following the bullding 
of his country house, Mr. Shaw took great 
pleasure in developing its surroundings 
to which he welcomed the public, and it 
was during this period that, under the in- 
fluence of Sir William Hooker of Kew, 
Professor Asa Gray of Harvard, and Dr, 
George Englemann of our own city, he 
realized the possibility of perpetuating 
the establishment, not only as a beautitul 
resort, but one of the world’s great cen- 
ters of botanical research; and from 1°58 
to 1860 he not only enlarged the garden 
greatly, but equipped it with a botanical 
museum, library and herbarium and took 
steps for its perpetual maintenance and | 
utilization, It was at this time that he 
formally placed over its principal! gate the 
name by which he proposed to have it 
designated ‘‘The Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den,”’ and yet, although he has been dead 
nearly a decade and a half, and the gar- 
den has taken its place as a scientific es- 
tablishmennt, there are few people to-day 
who know it except through botanical 
publications who think of calling it any- 
thing but “Shaw's Garden.” 

Both principal features of his broad 
plans—affording pleasure and incidental 
information concerning plants and adding 
to botanical knowledge—were materialiy 
enhanced during his own lifetime, the 
first by the presentation to the city of a 
beautiful park adjoining the garden, and 
the second by the endowment in Washing- 
ton University of a School of Botany; and 
both have been amply provided for in the 
bequest of his entire fortune for the main- 
tenance and development of the garden. 
Both are recognized by the efficient Boa'd 
of Trustees whom he designated to ad- 
minister the establishment, and both, 
the hundreds of thousands of 
people who deriva pleasure from the 
grounds and ile smaller circie who profit 
by the research carried on there, are 
much facilitated through his provision for 
an annual sermon on the wisdom and 
goodness of God as shown in the produc- 
tion of flowers, fruits and other products 
of the vegetable. kingdom, annual pre- 
miums for a flower show when held in St. 
Louis, and an annual banquet, each, to 
the Trustees of the Garden and their 
|guests, and the gardeners of the institu- 
tion and invited horticu‘turists—in the 
broad sense. 





A MISSOURIAN AT HOME. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The sun went 
down in a blaze of glory yesterday even- 
ing as our train rolled over the Cim- 
maron river in the upper portion of Okla- 
homa Territory, and it was dark by the 
time we crossed into Kansas at Caldwell. 
Daylight bronzed the eastern horizon as 
we drew into Kansas City the next morn- 
ing. After breakfast I boarded the Chi- 
cago & Alton train for St. Louis, to ride 
over the richest agricultural portion of 
my home state. 

I feel in a mood to pencil you a few 
lines on “Dear Old Mizzoura,” tempered 
by recent experiences in other sections of 
our great republic. I am familiar with 
the state in every section, appreciate its 
wonderful agricultural possibilities, the 
excellent educational facilities provided 
for its farmers by the state, the numerous 
herds of thoroughbred and pedigree stock, 
the excellent orchards, barns and other 
evidences of the highest degree of exce'- 
lence in advanced scientific agriculture 
seattered over its broad area, but I am 
also painfully aware that the great ma- 
jority of the rank and file of her farmers 
are a decade behind some of the sections I 
have recently visited, in everything that 
makes for progress, enlightenment, pros- 
perity and good citizenship in its highest 
sense. It would enlighten these knights 
of the pitchfork and the hoe if they cou'd 
appreciate and apply to thelr own case 
the couplet by the farmer poet, “Burns”— 


*“O wad some Power the giftie gie us,” 

To see oursels as ithers see ust 

It wad ‘trae niony a blunder free us, 
An foolish notion; 


The class to which I refer are not new 
settlers, they are the old mossback ele- 
ment who first settled the state, who 
seem to have been fossilized into ‘the 
methods of half a century ago, Their aim 
is apparently applied to the problem of 
immediate existence, they have no ambi- 
tion to make two blades of grass grow 
tent themselves with growing enough in a 
crude way to eke out a bare subsistence. 
I can eee right now before me, in the rich- 
est section of the Missouri river bottoms, 
where nature has this season blessed some 
of them with a bountiful crop, that they 
are not even taking the trouble to save 
it, but allow it to go to waste in the most 
shiftiess way. They sneer at book farm- 
ing as they call it, prate of how their 
fathera and grandfathers did, and spend 
their time whittling sticks and trying to 
legislate themselves into prosperity, in- 
stead of helping themselves in an intelll- 
gent way when the opportunity is thrust 
under their nose. The rich natural re- 
sources of Missouri enable this class of 
people to exist with the minimum of labor 
and they have not sufficient ambition to 
#0 elsewhere and see what others are uo- 
ing. Fortunately for the state, this class 
is gradually diminishing in numbers; dur- 
ing the past decade there has been a 
large influx of new and energetic blood 
into the agricultural community and the 
aggressive end of the old set has been 
stimulated into greater activity to an ex- 
tent that will shortly place the mossback 
element in the minority. 

A Missourian has to see things: The 
mossback farmer has not even the slender 
excuse, want of example, to plead. As I 
roll ever the rich bottom lands of the 
Missouri river and the fertile uplands be- 
yond, I see scores of well tilled farms, 
with bountiful crops, well cared for 
buildings and fences trim and neat; yet 
mixed up with these are samples of the 
barnacle farmer who sticks to the keel 
of the ship of agricultural! progress as an 
emblem of the incubus it must carry with 
it into port. On the barren hills of New 
England, this class would starve to deatn, 
where a hardy peasantry now flourish 
and send forth shoots to instill new life 
and ambition into just such districts as 
those our Missouri mossbacks are asleep 
in. The Yankee may have lots of faults, 
lhut. he.{s ambitious, educated and inteili- 
gent; a valuable ard profitable citizen of 
our great commonwealth. I regret I can- 
not say that much for the majority of the 
farming community of Missouri, who ap- 
proximate too closely to tne old-time 
“poor white trash" of the south to be 
valuable for any purpose, not even to 
themselves. Their limited efforts at cul- 
tivation are half the time misguided 
through sheer ignorance, and the products 
wasted by shiftless methods, their be- 
‘longings are plug horses, scrub cattie 
shiftless looking, broken-down fences and 
dilapidated improvements, their main em- 
ployment politics, protracted religious 
meetings and trying to get something for 
nothing, meanwhile howling against those 
who have earned something by superior 
intelligence and industry. Whining, ‘‘Lo! 
the poor farmer, he is being robbed by 
railroads, by merchants,"’ 


all the money; 


pay the taxes.” 








(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


and shouting 
“Down with corporations; down with rail- 
roads; tax them; tax the cities; they have 
they just rob us poor 
farmers; we produce the food they eat; 
they could not live without us; let us 
govern ‘the state and the other fellows 


Missouri does not have a corner on 
mossback farmers, by any means, but sne 
has more of them than she can afford to 
sustain, rich as the natural resources of 
the state are—a fact which enables them 
to hang on like leaches, as it is easier tor 
them to exist here than almost any place 
they could go. Example and precept in 
the line of lifting them out of their rut 
Tun off them like water off a duck’s back. have found that in no other way can a 
“Wee uns hev bin livin’ on this crik sence 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 


Tt is said that the Armours have been 
quietly buying up all the potatoes in the 
northwest with the intention of cornering 
the succulent tuber. 

Word comes that Europe has suddenly 
plunged into mid-winter. In this country 
the delightful autumn is furthermore a 
great fuel-saver and We're getting even 
with the coal barons and their efforts to 
boom prices without half trying. 

The completion of a Pacific cabie within 
two years is assured, under circumstances 
favorable to the United States govern- 
ment, The new line will connect San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Manila and Hong 
Kong or some other Chinese port. 

An exposition devoted to “hygienic 
milk supply” will be held in Hamburg, 
Germany, May 10th, 1908. Our National 
Dairy Division of the Department of Ag- 
riculture should send a special represent- 
ative and issue a bulletin dealing with th's 
important pure food subject. 

The abdication of King Cotton in favor 
of King Corn, who .now reigns in this 
broad realm as the most important crop, 
indicates that food is more than raimeht. 
Cotton ts still king of fibres, however, and 
by new processes and products of manu- 
facture is extending his dominion. 

A wisely planned and well-directed ef- 
fort is being made by the various Poland- 
China associations to unite In one organi- 
zation, The matter will come up at the 
International Show at Chicago next week, 
and the reasons for the union are so self- 
evident as to require no argument. 

A bulletin has just been received from 
Kansas showing final crop estimates for 
1992. Prominent items are 54,649,236 bush- 
els of wheat, 201,367,102 bushels of corn. 
The total value of all crops and products 
Was $215,868,0%. It also states that Kansas 
has $155,107,412 worth of lve stock on 
hand, 


We are sorry to hear through a local 


Gite grew before, but-weenrte |exchange of the sudden illness of Will EH. 





t of Alt t, Til, our old friend 
and long time contributor, Dype. His 
cheerful philosophy in the face of suffer- 
ing is a beautiful example for all men to 
emulate. We hope to hear good reports 
from him. 

John 8. Bilby of Quitman, Mo., is said 
to be the largest individual landholder in 
this country. He owns or has leased in 
this and adjoining states nearly 200,000 
acres. He is rough in speéch, dress and 
manner, but is a shrewd business man 
with an insatiable appetite for land and 
a hobby for litigation. 

Shrewd speculators are saying that 
there are great possibilities for profit in 
the grain market and that the time is 
ripe for a substantial advance in the price 
of wheat. Why do the speculators wait 
until the farmer has sold his wheat before 
operating for an advance? Here is a 
harder one: Why do the farmers rush 
their wheat to market all at once as soon 
as threshing is over? 

The bulls and bears are bellowing and 
growling in the corn pit on Chicago Board 
of Trade. The “shorts” who have been 
betting that corn would be plenty and 
cheap are squirming and backing and the 
fellows who always have a “corner” in 
their eye and who are gambling on the 
advancement of prices are plunging and 
goring. Here's the whole thing in a nut- 
shell; If the bulls “clear up” a million 
dollars some bear loses that amount, and 
vice versa, Will somebody please answer: 
“What is the difference in principle be- 
tween gambling in grain futures and play- 
ing the races or bucking the tiger at rou- 
lette, faro or craps?” 

A measure is now pending in Congress 
embodying what is known as the “Post 
Check” System, which is intended to fur- 
hish something more simple and acces- 
sible than money orders for ready use in 
making small remittances. Probably no 
movement of this sort ever had such 
unanimous support throughout the whole 
country, there being an almost universal 
indorsement of this new curren’y. It is 
in effect a gr back in 4 inations 
from 2% cents to five dollars, which passes 
current like any other money until the 
holder writes in a space on the back the 
name of a person to whom he wishes to 
send it by mail. It then becomes payable 
to the payee only, and on his endorsement 
is deposited in the bank and gets back to 
Washington through the usual channeis 
and is destroyed as “mutilated currency.” 
The short course in the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College is a great feature of edu- 
eational work. It opens up to farmers 
opportunities for special study during the 
winter months at smal! expense. A course 
in agriculture (plant production) is of- 
fered also in Animal Husbandry, Horti- 
culture and Dairying. No examination is 
required. The aim in offering these 
courses is to give thoroughly practical 
instruction in subjects which are of im- 
mediate value to the practical man, in- 
struction that can be app'ied directly to 
various occupations connected with coun- 
try life. Therefore students are required 
to devote at least half their time to prac- 
tical work in stock judging, planting, 
pruning and propagating plants, veterin- 
ary demonstrations, and practical work 
in milk testing,“butter and cheese mak- 
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The Dairy 


THE CALF PATH 





One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, 45 good calves 
should; 

But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do 


Since then two hundred years have fied, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead 


But still he left behind his trail, 
A1a thereby hangs my mortal tale. 


The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way. 


And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued this trail o’er vale and steep. 


And drew his flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day o’er hill and glade, 


Through those old woods a path was 
made, 
And many men wound in and out, 


And dodged and turned and bent about, 


And uttered words of righteous wrath. 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path; 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf. 


And through this winding woodway 
stalked 


Because he wobbled when he walked. 


This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street, 

And this, before the men were ware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 

And o’er his crooked journey went 

The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 
For thus such reverence is lent 

To well established precedent, 

A moral lesson this must teach, 
Were I ordained and called to preach, 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun 
And do what other men have done. 
They follow in the beaten track, 

And out and in, and forth and back. 
And still their devious course pursue 
To keep the path that others do. 

But how the wise old world-gods laugh, 
Who saw that first primeval calf! 

And many things this tale might teach-— 


But I am not ordained to preach. 
—Sam W. Foss, in Boston Plain Dealer. 





CURRENT DAIRY NOTES. 


The Missouri State Dairy Association 
did a fine thing when they elected Mr. W. 
W. Marple of St. Joseph, President. Mr. 
Marple supplemented his famous Palmyra 
speech, “‘Why not Missouri?” by the in- 
quiry ‘“‘Where’ are we at?’ We hope for 
great things from this pushing, level- 
headed business man, who has already 
done much to forward the interests of 
Missouri dairy farmers. 

+ 

Thirty-five dealers at Worcester, Mass., 
were caught for selling oleo as butter by 
George F. Whitaker, agent of the State 
Dairy Bureau. We hold our breath to see 
whether Massachusetts enforces laws of 
this character. 

*- es 

One of the most entertaining addresses 
made at Columbia during the recent meet- 
ing of the Missouri Dairy Association was 
delivered by Dr. W. McN. Miller, who oc- 
cupies the chair of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology at the State University of Mis- 
souri. The talk was on the bacteriolog- 
ical factor in milk, and was all the more 
appreciated as the Doctor was not on the 
regular program and had prepared no set 
speech, but just talked to the dairymen 
as he would have done to one of his class- 
es. He illustrated in a convincing way 
the importance of cleanliness in milking 
and the necessity for cooling milk at once 
in order to extend its keeping qualities. 
We hope to present more at length to our 


readers Dr. Miller's researches in this 
important field of dairy science. 

. 
Josh Billings said: “I’ve seen a good 


many articles on milk, but the best thing 
I ever saw on milk was cream.” 
*- es * 

The members of the Missouri Dairy 
Association were glad to see Uncle John 
Patterson looking so young. His seventy- 
two years sit lightly upon him—and age 
has not staled his good nature nor his wit 
nor years of hard work dulled the edge of 
his keen judgment and common sense. 

7-28 

Milk is a perfect food. It is nature’s 
own. It contains in right proportions all 
the needful elements to sustain life, pro- 
mote health and create strength. It is 
both food and drink. We are talking 
about good milk. Good butter is the most 
digestible, most healthful fat that can be 
found for human food. It beats cod liver 


Old as the Pyramids 


And as little changed by the ages, is 
Scrofula, than which no disease, save 
Consumption, is responsible for a larger 
mortality, and Consumption is its out- 
growth. 

It affects the glands, the mucous 
membranes, tissues and bones; causes 
bunches in the neck, catarrhal troubles, 
rickets, inflamed eyelids, sore ears, 
cutaneous eruptions, etc. 

“T suffered from scrofula, the disease af- 
fecting the glands of my neck. I did every- 
thing I was told to do to eradicate it, but 
without success. I then began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the swelling in my 
neck entirely disappeared and my skin re- 
sumed a = healthy appearance. The 
cure was complete.” Miss Anrra M 
915 Scott St., Covington, Ky. — 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Thoroughly eradicate scrofula and build 
up the system that has suffered from it. 





oil as a builder of tissues for the aenemic, 
the consumptives and all to whom that 
detestable fish oil is generally prescribed. 
Cheese is the most condensed food we 
eat; as a flesh maker it has no equal. It 
is cheaper than meat, more digestible 
than cereals (when ripened) and affords a 
delicious item of the daily» menu. The 
Kentucky Colonel said: “There ain't no 
bad whiskey, some’s better.”” Those who 
have learned to discriminate in cheese can 
not quite say that of this proteid, but he 
might safely say, ‘““There is no bad cheese 
except the green uncured kinds, which 
are hard to digest, and the overripe 
kinds, which need an undertaker.” A 
well ripened cheddar or granulated “Long- 
horn” is an article of diet every strenuous 
American should cultivate. 
. . 

Our regret at seeing the old wheelhorse 
of Missouri's Dairy Association—Mr. J. L. 
Erwin—resign his treasure box, is tem- 
pered by the knowledge that the financial 
affairs of the society are in good hands. 
Mr. B. C. Settles of Palmyra, the newly 
elected Treasurer, is a young man of ac- 
knowledged business ability and he 
stands high in the estimation of his fel- 
low-townsmen and of the members. 


LATEST MARKET CONDITIONS 
There is a very marked shortage of 


highest grade of creamery butter in the 
At no time has the supply in 


markets. 

the last week been equal to the orders, 
and “Can’t get the goods” is the best 
commission men can do. The price on ex- 
tras as shown by the various market 
centers is as follows: ; 
Elgin .......-- 264% 
New York .......-- id 
Chicago ‘ cebu Raantes Ie 
Philadelphia ........-. 2 
Boston .. ...-+ee+ seers a 
Washington ... ..-+ -se-++++ 27 


New Orleans ... 








Baltimore ... .. «-- - 
St. Louis .... ...-- 

Cincinnati teeeeeenen essed 
Newark, N. J.......ccccseeeeceeresens eed 
Buffalo .. ...---s05 «++ up ci oans ba 
Ht. Paul 2.0... ces ceceee coe ceseserenceveees Lb 
Minneapolis ......-.««+ +: rae ee PS 25% 
Milwaukee .. .....s-00 cereeecceeernerssees ly 


What the future of butter is to be for 
the next three months is somewhat prob- 
lematical. There is much butter in stor- 
age; as shown by the figures in the ar- 
ticle on the “October oleo output,” the 
make of that product is not diminishing 
to any extent; the inevitable shrinkage of 
milk on the approach of cold weather is 
naturally a bull factor in the market. All 
things being considered, while no extreme 
prices need be expected, we believe higher 
prices will be reached, and should not be 
surprised to see Elgin quotations at 3ic 
by Feb. Ist. 


lf Your Friend 
is Sek ws’. 


Tell Me the Book to Send. 


No money is wanted—not from you nor 
from him. I ask only a postal card and I 
ask it as an act of humanity. 

Then I will do this: 

I will mail the sick one an order—good 
at any drug store—for six bottles Dr. 











Shoop’s Restorative. He may take it a 
month at my risk. If it succeeds, the 
cost is $5.50. If the sick one even thinks 
it has failed, I will pay the druggist my- 
self. 

Please note what that means. I fur- 
nish a costly treatment that I spent a 
lifetime in perfecting, and whenever it 
fails the test is entirely free. But fail- 
ures are rare. My records show that 39 
out of each 40 get well, and pay for the 
remedy gladly. 

No other remedy, in chronic and diffi- 
cult cases, could stand a test like that. 
The reason is this: My Restorative alone 
strengthens the inside nerves. There is 
no other way to bring back that nerve 
power which alone makes each vital or- 
gan do its duty. There is no other way 
to make weak organs well. 

Simply state which | Book No. 1 en Byspepaia 

eart. 


ant, and | Book No. 20n the 
a Book No.3 on the Kidneys. 


address Dr. Shoop, Book No. 4 for Women. 
Box 625, Racine, | Book No. 6. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





MAJOR ALVORD'S BAD BREAK. 





Major Alvord, Chief of the Dairy Divis- 
ion, Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has placed himself 
in a very unhappy position so far as the 
dairy interests, which he is supposed to 
represent, are concerned. The Major is 
apparently very well satisfied with him- 
self and makes no apologies for calling 
the American buttermakers “thieves” and 
“frauds” for coloring their butter. 

Not Major Alvord’s sensational state- 
ments at Milwaukee, nor indeed his per- 
sonal views at all, but the fact that by 
those views so presented does he write 
himself so utterly out of touch with his 
constituency that it would seem to indi- 
cate generally that his career of useful- 
ness as the nominal Head of the Dairy 
interests in the United Sttes was near its 
close, and that particularly the question 
is pertinent: ‘How long will the dairy- 
men tolerate an official who is antagonis- 
tic to them?” 


OCTOBER OLEO OUTPUT. 


The RURAL WORLD has stated on va- 
rious occasions that much of the old “‘un- 
colored” oleo was being sold without the 
payment of the 10c tax and believed by 
the purchaser, except in the case of a ho- 
telkeeper or restauranteur, to be butter. 
As a rule the price is nearly if not quite 
up to the price paid for butter. While it 
does not grow with the effulgent golden 
hue of old, it is also important to note 
that it no longer looks like cottolene, but 
has a shade of yellow which makes it 
pass for winter butter. Chicago “Dairy 
Produce,’’ commenting upon the output 
and prospects, says the government is 
having its own troubles with the makers 
of oleomargarine, and as a result of the 
inability of the government chemists to 
identify palm oil when mixed with cotton- 
seed oil and introduced into oleomargar- 
ine, both letter and spirit of the law of 
1902 is being generally violated, and an ar- 
ticle w'*h a pronounced yellow color is 
being placed upon the market under the 
4c tax. 

Until about the middle of September the 
internal revenue department had the traf- 
fic pretty well in control. Then a cot- 
tonseed oil mill at Louisville, Ky., placed 
upon the market a brand of oil which 
contains a coloring agent which gives a 
fair yellow color, which the government 
chemists have apparently thus far failed 
to identify. It is plain to anyone with 
experience in oils that the agent is palm 
oil. But in the small quantities of palm 





Nobody else 
apparently dares 
put his name on 
his lamp_ chim- 
neys. 


MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


Macsertu, Pittsburgh. 





oil mixed the chemists have apparently 
failed to detect it in a manner definite 
enough to furnish evidence in court. 

The result of this scheme has been to 
greatly increase the sales of the so-called 
“uncolored” until the figures for October 
ran up to 64,099 fifty-pound tubs, compared 
with 65,553 last year, 74,076 the year before 
and 86,143 for October, 1899. 

The make of the Chicago factories for 
October of the past four years, expressed 
in fifty pound packages, together with 
Chicago’s receipts of butter in packages 


and average price, is given below: 
Chicago's Chicago’s Average 
oleo butter price 
make. receipts. Extras 
Oct., 1908 ....... 64,009 138,404 23.4 
Oct., 1901, 65,553 99,716 21.3 
Oct., 1900 74,076 108,131 20.9 
Oct., 1899 ....... 85,143 100,313 22.7 





Today the only thing which stands as 
a protection of pure butter against the 
oleomargarine is the very poor quality of 
the oleomargarine made with this oil. 
With the exception of one or two manu- 
facturers in this city, everything has been 
sacrificed for color. The yellower the 
goods the poorer the quality. «hey are 
being sold at unprecedentedly low prices 
—from lic to 12%c to retailers—in order 
to force them into consumption. As a re- 
sult this cheap oleomargarine is as cheap 
and in some instances cheaper than lard. 
As a matter of fact, the character of the 
goods is more like that of cottolene than 
butter, and they are probably displacing 





enough away from the factory to prevent 
the odor from reaching that institution, 
but near enough go that the whey can be 
easily run to them on tram tracks. All 
the whey is fed at the factory in this 
way and the profits from the operation 
go into the genera) fund. In this way the 
profits get back to the patrons. There are 
several advantages about this plan of 
feeding whey. One of them is that the 
whey can be fed'in better condition than 
it usually is fed in when it has to be 
hauled back to the farm. Spoiled whey 
at the factory is put into cans and is 
certainly not improved when it arrives at 
the farm. The cans that convey it are 
never or seldom properly cleaned and the 
milk brought to the factory in those cans 
is injured in quality. 


PROFITABLE COWS. 


A few years ago the Kansas station had 
a herd of twenty-eight common or scrub 
cows. While the average Kansas cow 
was yielding ninety pounds of butter per 
annum this herd by good feed and proper 
care was made to yield 270 pounds. Con- 
siderable difference was noted in individ- 
uals. Four cows ran in debt for their 
feed. Five of the least profitable cows, 
while they paid for their feed, brought in 
an income above cost of feed of $28.39. 
So far as dairy products are concerned 
one average cow of the most profitable 
five tacks only $2.86 of bringing in as 
much net cash as the whole five of the 
least profitable cows. 


MILKING COWS IN PORTO RICO. 
Some time ago we called attention to 


the bulletin compiled by Mr. R. A. Pear- 
son, late assistant chief of Dairy Divis- 
ion and issued by the department of ag- 
riculture. Here is what he says about the 
Porto Rico way of milking cows: 

The operation of milking is most crude. 
It is usually done early in the morning. 
The hind legs of each cow are tied to- 
gether with a short piece of strong rope 


association will be printed in pamphlet 
form by the State Board of Agriculture, 
and may be had upon application to the 
Secretary, George R. Ellis, Columbia, or 
Cc. H. Eckles, Columbia, secretary of 
State Dairy Association. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESO- 

LUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this As- 
sociation be extended to the members of 
the faculty and students of the Missouri 
Agricultural College for their hearty co- 
operation in making this meeting of the 
Missouri State Dairy Association a suc- 
cess. 

Resolved, That a special vote of thanks 
and appreciation be extended Mr. Levi 
Chubbuck, the secretary of this Associa- 
tion from its birth, in recognition of his 
services and his untiring devotion to the 
good of the Association and in further- 
ance of the interests of Missouri dairy- 
men; that we regret his absence and the 
fact that work in other fields has caused 
the severance of relations with this As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be extended to Senator F. M. 
Cockrell and the other members of Con- 
gress from. this state who supported the 
passage of the present National Oieomar- 
garine Law, for their loyal efforts in 
maintaining the integrity of the butter 
industry against the encroachments of a 
criminal and fraudulent competition. 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of 
the Missouri State Dairy Association 
that an improvement should be made in 
the facilities offered by the State Fair As- 
sociation for the display of dairy pro- 
ducts at Sedalia. That the Executive 
Committee be instructed and empowered 
to communicate with the officers of the 
State Fair Association and take steps to- 
ward the installation of a proper building 
or space for the adequate display of but- 
ter, cheese and dairy furniture. 

Resolved, That the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of this Association be made 
known to the state legislature in ac- 
knowled t of its public-spirited ef- 





to prevent kicking. The rope is iy 
in some cases, though very often it is use- 
less, a8 many COWs remain perfectly quiet. 
Each calf is near its mother, but not 
allowed to take any milk until it is her 
turn to be milked. When that time comes 
the calf’s appetite is well stimulated by 
the long fast and by the short time the 
breakfast has been almost, but not quite, 
within reach. The milker releases the 
calf, allows it to draw a little from each 
teat, simply to start it, then puts the 
calf out of the way, and draws in a pail 
what he considers about three-quarte:s 
of the milk in the udder. The calf is then 








BUTTER SCORING AT MISSOURI DAIRY CONVENTION. 


Name and address. 

(Perfect Score 
WD. Ty FRG OR sebbeds Cicadeccogec cesses 
Mrs. W. IL. Seymour, Palmyra 
H. C. Goodrich, Calhoun 
S. W. Coleman, Sedalia .. 
Wm. Plummer, Grace 
G. M. Headley, Sedalia 
Corder Creamery Co., Corder 
WP. LstOU NUE chs cosdcwaberesccccccces 
Joseph Elliott, Windsor 
Corder Creamery Co., Corder .. 
Phil C. McDonald, Princeton 
Emma Creamery Co., Emma 
Sweet Springs Creamery, Sweet Springs.. 
Hannibal Creamery Co, Hannibal 
D. P. Daniels & Son, Vandalia 
Cc. E. Buchanan, Moberly 
Palmyra Creamery Co., Palmyra .. 


Nathan King, Columbia .................655 ‘ 


J. L. Irwin, Stedman 
Wm. Bruns, Concordia 
R. E. Brown, Macon 
Carroliton Creamery Co., 
John Paterson, Kirksville 


Carroliton.. 


Mexico Creamery, Mexico ...............+e++ § 


Macon Creamery, Macon 
W. 8. Dille, Holden 
Clinton Creamery, Clinton 
Clinton Creamery, Clinton 


M. D. Gillespie, Columbia ................55 37 


A. M. Larsen, Kansas City 


Concordia Creamery Co., Concordia ...... 3 
S. M. Cayton, Holden ...........cccesscceeees ’ 


Eugene Gauss, Columbia 
Mrs. Thompson, Columbia 


G. H. Strickler, Columbia ..............006+. 37 


Blue Valley Creamery Co., St. Joseph.... 


J. B. Clinges, Unionville ...........ccsevesies K 




















Flavor. Body Color. Salt. Package. Total 


45 25 10 5 100) 
37% AM 6 10 5 92 
- 37 25 “4 10 5 91 
. 37% 2 15 10 5 91% 
. 25 “4 10 5 89 
. 36 25 6 10 5 91 
. 36 25 15 10 5 91 
. 37 23 15 9% 5 89% 
37% 23 uu 10 5 89% 
34% 25 4 10 5 88 
. 24 15 10 5 92 
37 5 15 10 5 92 
40 23 15 10 5 93 
37% 24% 15 10 5 92 
36 25 15 10 5 91 
87% 25 12 9% 5 89 
+ 36 25 15 10 5 90 
36 25 i 10 4y 901% 
34 5 14 10 5 88 
a a 10 10 5 80 
25 15 10 5 4% 
25 15 10 5 92 
25 15 10 5 9% 
25 M4 10 5 92 
24 15 10 5 88 
24 15 10 5 90 
25 14% 10 5 92 
24 4 10 5 84 
24 15 10 5 85 
37% 25 15 10 5 92% 


by 
O 
o 
CS) 
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i CHEESE SCORING. 


Name and address. 
COTOS  DOGTD cis coccctagecabedctcbes 

H. T. VanLoen, Herington, Kas. 
J. W. MeFerren, Williamsburg, Kas..... 
Appleton Creamery Co., Appleton City... 
Appleton Creamery Co., Appleton City.. 
Jos. Taylor, Knox City 


25 15 10 5 9434 
24 15 10 5 8&5 
23 15 10 5 93 
25 15 9 5 89 
25 15 10 5 92% 
37% 24 15 10 5 91% 
34 25 14 10 5 86 
Flavor. Texture Color. Style. Total 
45 30 15 10 100) 
39 29% 16 10 Wy 
40 30 15 10 % 
38 25 15 10 88 
36 24 14 1 84 
35 25 14 10 84 








lard to a greater extent than butter. 

While the figures for October show a 
big gain in the oleo make, the consump- 
tion of butter as shown in receipts for 
this city proves that the butter is getting 
the increased consumptive demand, and 
the trade continues healthy. 

The situation, however, emphasizes the 
fact that there are loop holes in the law 
which must be patched up at the com- 
ing session of congress. While the inter- 
nal revenue department can enter every 
oleo factory and take samples of every 
ingredient going into the product, the offi- 
cers of the government have no right to 
enter a cottonseed oil mill to see how the 
oil is made. Therefore, the department 
must depend upon chemical analysis to 
locate palm oil, and this oil is chemically 
so near that of cottonseed oi] that no an- 
alysis thus far devised has been able .o 
detect it. 

The experience of the past few months 
has demonstrated one thing, and that is 
the fact that nothing but eternal vigi- 
lance and activity can cope with this 
fraudulent traffic in the hands of the 
people who have gone into the oleomar- 
garine business. 


VALUE OF WHEY. 


One of the interesting factors in the 
development of the dairy industry is the 
value of by-products. Where cheese is 
made, the question of the value of whey 
is of such importance as to represent a 
big hole in the profits. Whey contains 
all of the fattening properties of skim 
milk but none of the flesh forming ele- 
ments, which is the “casein’’ taken out by 
the cheese maker. The “Dairy and 
Produce Review” has the following to 
say about whey: At many cheese facto- 
ries the whey is an incumbrance rather 
than source of profit. It is usually dis- 
posed of at almost no price, yet it is of 
considerable value for pig feeding. The 
Wisconsin station has determined that 
whey for pig feeding is worth 7 cents per 
100 pounds, and if properly combined with 
other feeds is worth 10 cents per 100 
pounds. The greatest trouble with whey 
is that it rather demoralizes the handling 
of the milk supply. As soon as a patron 
empties his cans he wants to fill them up 
with milk, and this prevents his cans be- 
ing washed and steamed at the factory. 
There are various ways of getting rid of 
this necessity. One method that is prac- 
ticed at some cheese factories is worthy 
of consideration. Pig pens are built far 





allowed to have the rest. Sometimes the 
milker takes all the milk he can get from 
three teats, leaving the fourth for the 
calf, which is a much better division. If 
the milker does not succeed in getting as 
much milk as he thinks he should have, 
the calf is allowed to start it a second 
time. As soon as the milxer is through, 
the rope used’ to prevent kicking is re- 
moved, and the cow and calf are ready 
to go to pasture. The yield per cow var- 
ies from one pint to more than six quarts. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF MISSOURI 
STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 

The 13th annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Dairy Association was held in the 
new Dairy building of the College of 
Agriculture, Columbia, on November 11- 
13, as previously announced. There was 
a good attendance of dairymen from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, and a large 
number of students of the agricultural 
college were in attendance at every ses- 
sion and took an active interest in the 
meeting. A very nice exhibit of butter 
was displayed, and a small exhibit of 
cheese. The “Separator” men were on 
hand with a good exhibit of separators. 

Prof. G. L. McKay of Iowa Agricultural 
College did the scoring of the butter and 
cheese, and the following is the score 
made by the different exhibits; the pre- 
miums being awarded on this score: 

A number of very able speeches and ad- 
dresses were delivered and the discus- 
sions participated in by those present in 
& way that showed intense interest and a 
great deal of knowledge of the subjects. 
The dairymen present generally reported 
increased business this year at profitable 
prices, and a promising outlook for future 
development of dairying interests in this 
state. They seemed to be well pleased 
with the work done in the Dairy Depart- 
ment of the Agricultural College, as ref- 
erence to resolutions adopted will show. 
At the business session held on Thursday 
morning the following Officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

President—W. W. Marple, St. Joseph. 

First Vice-President—H. C. Goodrich, 
Calhoun. 

Second Vice-President, John M. England, 
Callao. 

Third Vice-President—William Plum- 
mer, Grace. Lz ee 

Secretary—C. H. Eekles, Columbia. 

Treasurer—B. C. Settles, Palmyra. 

A copy of the full proceedings of the 





forts in furthering the cause of dairymen 
in Missouri, by the appropriation made 
for the erection of the dairy building 
which forms so solid a basis for the 
growth of scientific dairy methods in this 
commonwealth. 

Resolved, That in order to render ef- 
fective this appropriation and the build- 
ing and work for which it stands, the 
Missouri State Dairy Association ear- 
nestly recommenés to every dairy far- 
mer, every farmer’s son or daughter, and 
every prospective dairyman, the special 
benefits and advantages to be obtained 
by either the regular or the short winter 
course in dairying which, under the ef- 
ficient guidance of the professor in 
charge and the faculty of the college of 
Agriculture, aided by future appropria- 
tions, promises to be one of the foremost 
institutions of technical learning in our 
whole country. 

Resolved, That this Association, 
through its Executive Committee, peti- 
tion the legislature for an appropriation 
of $3,000 for the completion of the equip- 
ment for the dairy building, the original 
appropriation of $40,000 having been ex- 
hausted in the erection of the dairy 
building, the stock and veterinary build- 
ing and the engine and boiler house, ex- 
cept such as is ry to plete tne 
same and a small sum for temporary 
equipment. 

Resolved, That this Association petition 
the legislature for a continuance of the 
annual appropriation of $5,000 for the 
prosecution of the work of the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry. 

Resolved, That this Association present 
a memorial to the state legislature ask- 
ing for the appropriation of $6,000 for the 
erection of a dairy barn that will com- 
plement the beautiful and appropriate 
building already nearing completion, 
which is to be the home of the dairy 
school of this state. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Mis- 
souri State Dairy Association are due to 
the officers of the M., K. & T. R. R. for 
courtesies extended to this Association 
at this meeting. 

Resolved, That a special committee be 
appointed, known as the World’s Fair 
Committee, to take up with Superintend- 
ent Taylor and the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition the matter of a proper representa- 
tive at the St. Louis World's Fair of 
dairy interests for the good of the dairy 
profession in general and the advance- 
ment of the dairy business in Missouri 
particularly; that the committee be au- 
thorized to urge the immediate appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of the dairy 
division in order that the short time be- 
fore the opening of the World’s Fair on 
May ist, 194, may be utilized in the 
preparatory work of arranging an ex- 
hibit of dairy products and dairy prog- 
ress that will be an educative force and 
a credit to the profession and our state 
and nation. 

Resolved, That this Association en- 
dorse the candidacy of Mr. E. Sudendorf 
for the position of superintendent of dairy 
division of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, recognizing in him a man of 
rare executive capacity, of all branches 
and departments of the dairy business. 

H, A. BEREMAN, 

Cc. H. GOODRICH, 

F. WHALEY, 
Committee. 





ILLINOIS DAIRYMEN’S 
TION. 
Annual conventions in the Illinois State 
Dairymen’s Association have been in 
themselves sufficient attraction the past 
years to draw a large attendance. None 
of the annual conventions of dairymen in 
other states the past few years have ex- 
ceeded those in this state in interest and 
attendance. Results with only the regu- 
lar offerings of an excellent program, a 
large exhibit of machinery and a good 
premium fund have been very pleasing; 
but besides these features, the next con- 
vention is to have an additional attrac- 

tion. 

The meeting is to be held January 6-7-8, 
198, at the new agricultural college 
building, University of Illinois, Urbana 
and Champaign. Besides being able to 
attend the convention, the delegates will 
have the opportunity of inspecting this 
new college of agriculture, pronounced 
one of the finest in the country in both 
construction and equipment. 

In the dairy wing of the structure is a 
model creamery and cheese factory, with 
cheese curing rooms, ice machines, facili- 
ties for bottling milk, etc. Another fea- 
ture of the building is a large stock judg- 
ing arena, and both of these are to be 
made use of in arranging the program. 

Prof. Oscar Erf of the dairy school will 
give instruction each day of the conven- 
tion on “Starters,” making starters ready 
to put into the cream. 

It is intended also to have instruction 
each day on farm churning. Other prac- 
tical features may be added. 

A part of two forenoons will be given 
to the judging of dairy cows by experts 


ASSOCIA- 


who will use the cows in the college herd 
for illustration. This feature should ap- 
peal to every dairyman of the state. The 
knowledge he can gain at these practical 
sessions will be worth the time and ex- 
pense of attending the convention. A 
program of papers and addresses on the 
most advanced topic in creamery and 
dairy work will be presented. It is ex- 
pected, too, to devote one session to rep- 
resentatives of the different dairy breeds. 
Steps were taken last year to interest 
the breeders of dairy cows more directly 
in the work of being done by the associa- 
tion, and the hope is that the breeders 
will join with the dairymen in spreading 
dairy knowledge. 

The state college now has about 230 ag- 
ricultural students and by January 1 the 
number will probably be increased to 25%. 
All of these students will be directly in- 
terested in the convention and will attend 
its sessions. 





DON’T STOP HAULING MILK. 





In the “Iowa Agiculturalist,” the col- 
lege paper of the Iowa agricultural college 
at Ames, a writer discusses a pertinent 
creamery proposition as follows: 

At this season of the year many farm- 
ers are debating in their own mind 
whether they should stop selling milk to 
the creamery, or make their own butter. 

The cows are no longer giving a very 
large quantity of milk, and many decide 
not to bother with sending the small 
amount of milk to the creamery. Th> 
housewife says “that the cost of the but- 
ter necessary for home use is as great. 
or even greater, than what we get for our 
milk, and when we look for our milk 
check we are rather anxious to find out 
whether we are in debt to the creamery 
or not.” For some unexplainable reason 
most housewives always have more confi- 
dence in themselves than they have in 
the butter-maker when it comes to mak 
ing butter enough to supply the family 
use from the same amount of milk. But 
the fact is settled forever, that no one 
can get more good butter from a certain 
amount of milk, than can an up-to-date 
creamery buttermaker. If the housewife 
succeeds in making enough butter to sur- 
ply the family from the same amount of 
milk, which, when sold to the creamery 
would not, it would simply be because she 
makes a quantity of butter, which sug 
gests thin spreading on the bread. If 
you are delivering milk to an up-to-dat> 
creamery, do not stop selling milk pe- 
cause the quantity is decreasing. It is 
well to bear in mind that with a degreas- 
ing quantity, there is usually an increase 
in quality, an increase in the price, and 
the skimmed milk usually comes back on 


the farm in a _ better condition. 
The milk cows pay well, especial- 
ly in the winter time, when there 


isn’t much of anything else to be done on 
the farm. It is a good idea to have about 
half of the cows to come in with their 
calves in the spring, and, the other half 
in the fall of the year, then a good supply 
of milk can be kept up the whole year 
around, and when the spring opens up and 
the cows get on grass, the flush or flow 
of milk of the fall cows will be renewed 
and in that way more milk can be obtain- 
ed from a certain cow and the questi n 
whether milk hauling should be stopped, 
on account of shortage of milk, has 
been settled. 
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If a farmer does not know enough to 
feed and care for his animals so that they 
don’t need physic every few days, he had 
better read law or go to preaching. The 
soundest herds of cows are herds where 
turnips and mashes are their only physic. 


If you leave any milk in the cow’s udder 
leave the first pint, not the last, for the 
last pint is some ten times the richest. 





The thoughtful dairyman will keep vase- 
line handy and use it on the cow’s teats. 
This will keep them from chapping and if 
there are any warts they will disappear. 


_ 





Those who desire to investigate the 
merits of the latest and most powerful 
calf dishorners should write Geo. Webster, 
Christiana, Pa., for his catalogue, This 
gentleman manufactures two of the most 
reliable dishorners on the market and wil! 
gladly send them on trial to those inter- 
ested. 
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SWNCAESTER 


REPEATING RIFLES 


No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 
Winchester Rifles are made in all 
calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 
in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


FREE Send your name and address on a 
card for our 164 page illustrated 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“Horticulture 


J ORTICULTURAL TALK: 


BEN DAVIS QUESTION.—This 
ite, which in the past has made 
ney for the commercial grower 
other varieties put together, is 
g the rounds of a lively d'scus- 

whether or not it is the variety 
today. Nine growers out of 

, are not willing to give it up, 

fact, still place it at the head of 

t of market apples. 

-erymen are particularly anxious to 
Davis remain a general favorite 
reasons that it is a nice tree to 
so long as it remains at the 
ist, they can grow it by thous- 
vith little danger of having a sur- 

hand; whereas, if the planter 
et up on Ben Davis the nursery- 
would be somewhat at a loss to 
what varieties to grow on a large 

4 would without a doubt, lose 

ible on surplus stock, 

,use of this variety contest was 

t about by a few who have grown 
irketed along with Ben Davis, va- 

f better quality, in quantities suf- 
large that a fair estimate of 

ould be made; that is, they have 
compared the yield, not 
from one or two years crops, but 
trees were set out to the pres- 


nd 


V 


time 


have made an estimate in the cost 
king the smaller apples which they 
will sueceed the Ben Davis; have 
rlooked the fact that few varieties 
bear handling and keep as well as 
d favorites, and finally comparei 
=; which are very much in favor of 

zh quality varieties. 
eré little difference of opinion 
.mong those who ha've lost faith in Ben 
as to what one variety shall take 
i place. Many have decided to plant 
something just a little better in quality 
like Black Ben Davis and Gano; and still 
have something with the general Ben 
Davis characteristics. Others have decid- 
ed to plant nothing that looks or tastes 
anything like it. Of the high quality ap- 
ple for profit Jonathan seems to stand 
first. Ingram next ‘and Grimes third. 
York Imperiai is preferred by some, but 
cannot understand. Tree begins 
to bear late, fruit is large, coarse, but 
little better than Ben Davis in quality, 
misshapen and cannot be success- 
handled in cold storage. Were I to 
this variety quest'on from my ob- 
ition here in our local market, a city 
,bout 20,000 inhabitants. I would cer- 

y decide against Ben Davis. 
re was equal demand for Jonathan, 

Winesaps and «Grimes at 7%e per 
bu whereas Ben Davis was the worst 
kind of a drug; in fact, the latter were 
hard to dispose of at any price, no matter 
large or perfect they were. My 
opinion is that there are growers who 
always make the Ben Davis class of 
apples pay well because they will grow 
them to the height of satisfaction, and 
market to the best advantage; but I feel 

ynvineed that there aré too many being 
planted. 

TIME TO MULCH STRAWBERRIES. 
There seems to be a difference of opinion 
as to the best time to cover the straw- 
berry bed. Some say do it before freez- 

g weather begins, while others say wait 
until the ground is sufficiently frozen to 
bear up a team and loaded’ wagon. 

Why not give the matter a good test 
his year by covering part-of-the bed be- 
and part after freezing. 

STORING BULBS.—Most country folks 
have, or, if not, should have, a collec- 
tion of tender summer flowering bulbs. 
If these are not already in their winter 
quarters they should be placed there at 
once. One day last week was partly de- 

ted to this work at our place. Our 
collection consists of 200 Gladiolus, 100 
Tuberoses, © Cannas. 2 Tritonias and 25 
Dahlias. The Cannas were lift with 

siderable earth adhering to roots’ and 
placed in a shed where they will partially 

out, and later to be stored in a frost- 
proof cellar. 

rhe other bulbs were packed in baskets 
and placed in a dry, warm cellar. 

We also placed in cold-pits several, hun- 
fine carnation plants, a mumber of 
geraniums, tender. roses, pansies and 

r tender plants. We expect to real- 
much satisfaction from that day’s 
work 

THE WEATHER.—It has been gloomy 

several days, not at all favorable for 
shredding fodder, which is*being general- 
ly practiced in this neighborhood, We 
! wintry weather soon. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Ill., Nov. 18, 1902. 
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\ND THE AFTER TREATMENT. 
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Kditor RURAL WORLD: The season 

t been very favorable for the growth 

oung plants. Our spring set straw- 

b have made thousands of young 

plants. We had a plot of ground near 

tl ld beds that we fallowed this sea- 

ind it was in fine condition to re- 

plants, so we set it to 1,500 plants 

and Brandywine) Novy, the 7th. 

tretched a line through the field 

the rows 4 feet apart and set 

ants 18 inches apart in the rows. 

ind being moist and cool the plants 

not wilted. We think the fall sea- 

he best time to set strawberries pro- 

they are treated right afterwards. 

ire now making a compost heap 

wil which to muleh the plants later on. 

W under the cedar trees where the 

f have been roosting all summer, 

ip leaves from the yard, mixing the 

‘ with the droppings, leaving all lie 

1p until the ground freezes, Then 

( to the strawberry bed, putting 

velful to about every three plants 

& the plants so that we cannot see 

Frost will not heave a plant so 

|. This muleh will add some ferti- 

the soil with very little, (if any) 

‘r grass seed. With proper culti- 

. hoeing and placing the runners, 

in be made a nice mated row, also 

crop of berries, but they will be 

ritty by the fresh earth caused by 

‘tion. If the natural grass covers 

 Juring the fall after cultivation 

‘hey will need no more mulch and 

‘ld a fine crop of clean berries the 
summer from planting. 

E. W. GEER. 
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Farmington, Mo: 


"HE GANO AND BLACK BEN DAVIS. 
often repeated that “the Gano is 
“me as the Black Ben Davis,” and 
,.. ‘lS has been said-so often and cred- 
So many is shown in the serious 
which the matter has been.taken 
, _, pple growers and hurserymen 
co... © 3+ Wicksen, Horticulturist at the 
.. ula Experiment station at Berke- 
‘lifornia, to an inquiry on this 

‘aS gone into the question deep- 
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ly and carefully. The presence of so 
many apple growers in St. Louis at this 
time, in attendance upon the Apple Grow- 
ers’ Congress, makes the following report 
of Prof. Wickson of special moment. It 
seems from his investigations that Gano 
and Black Ben Davis are distinct and 
well-defined varieties. It should always 
be remembered that in nature there are 
no hard and fast lines of demarcation be- 
tween species or between varieties of the 
Same species. Types of distinct varieties 
will merge into each other and often 
cause confusion. This is true in the ani- 
mal as well as the vegetable world. 
Prof. Wickson reports as follows: 

“Specimens arrived in good condition 
and I have given much time to their 
careful examination. The general aspect 
both of the fruit and of the branch gives 
the clear impression that the varieties 
are different; examination of all features 
usually employed in pomological differen- 
tiation shows very strikingly the re- 
semblance; the difficulty of pointing out 
by descriptive words the distinctions 
which the general aspect declares to be 
present, is great. I have, however, pre- 
pared such descriptions as follows: 

GANO, 

Two-year-old wood.—Brownish red, 
nearly free from down; dots few, light 
yellow, variable in size; growth fair. 

One-year-old wood. — reddish purple, 
downy; dots very few, whitish; growth 
good. 

Leaves.—shapely serrate; medium size; 
reverse nearly free from down petiole 
and mid-rib partly tinged with red; many 
leaves yellowing at this date. 

Fruit.-Medium to large; round—ovate, 
inclined to oblong in some _ specimens; 
light yellow partly and very unequally 
covered with bright red with few stripes 
and blotches of dark red; faint lilac 
bloom; dots numerous, variable in size, 
russety aspect on yellow skin, faintly yel- 
low on red regions; stalk about 3-4 inch, 
usually slender; cavity deep, even, or 
three furrowed in some cases, acute, rus- 
Seted; basin wide, abrupt, channeled; 
calys large open, petals quite uniformly 
teflexed; flesh white with faint yellowish 
tinge; .flayor. sub-acid, pleasant, not 
marked. 

BLACK BEN DAVIS. 

Two-year-old wood.—Brownish purple, 
quite downy; dots few, more uniformly 
large; growth vigorous. 

One-year-old wood.—Reddish purple, 
dots few, whitish, large; growth large. 

Leaves.—Shapely serrate; medium to 
large; reverse quite downy; petiole and 
mid-rib partly tinged with red; all leaves 
in good color. 

Fruit.—Large; uniformly round ovate; 
greenish yellow, quite uniférmly covered 
with deep red and purplish red, very dark 
purple red in the sun, very faint indica- 
tion of stripes or biotches, color very sol- 
id and uniform; dense lilac bloom; dots 
light and rather conspicuous because of 
dark background; stalk 3-4 inch, quite 
thick; cavity deep, even, russeter on light 
green, basin wide, deep, obscurely chan- 
neled. Calyx large, partly closed, petals 
irregularly disposed; flesh, white with 
slight greenish yellow tinge; flavor pro- 
nounced sub-acid, inclined to aromatic; 


MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


An interesting event to Missouri horti- 
culturalists following close on the heeis 
of the meeting in St. Louis of the Ameri- 
can Apple Growers’ Congress, is the 45th 
annual gathering at Springfield of the 
Missouri Horticultural Society. A fine 
program and a successful meeting is 
Promised Dec. 2 to 


os 





THE AMERICAN APPLE GROWERS’ 
CONGRESS. 





The first meeting of American apple 
growers was held in St. Louis, at the 
Lindell hotel, Nov. 18-19.This organiza- 
tion is unique, being an independent asso- 
ciation of men interested in the apple in- 
dustry. There are no branches or local 
Organizations. At this first session 128 
members were enrolled, which speaks 
well for the enterprise of this class of 
horticulturalists and is a silent hostage 
for the ultimate usefulness of the or- 
ganization. The officers chosen for: the 
coming year are as follows: 

Senator H. M. Dunlap of Savoy, Ali., 
president; W. R. Wilkinson of St. Lou's, 
vice president; T. C. Wiison of Hannibal, 
Mo., secretary; Wesley Gfeen of Des 
Moines, Ia., treasurer; Prof. John T. Stin- 
son of Mountain Grove, Mo., official stat- 
istician. The following were elected state 
vice presidents: A. T. Erwin of Iowa, 
George R. Keill of Alabama, William Mil- 
ler of Ohio, W. C. Rud of Indiana, Louis 
Erb of Tennessee, George Woolsey of Ark- 
ansas, W. F. Flourney of Missouri, Wil- 


liam H. Barnes of Kansas, C. H. W°l- 
liamson of Illinois, and 8. W. Moon of 
West Virginia. 

The occasion of this apple growers’ 


congress was explained at the annual 
Shaw banque’, held Wednesday, the 19th, 
at the Mercantile club, many of the prom- 
inent members of the congress being pres- 
ent in sufficient numbers to make it ‘“‘Ap- 
ple Growers’ ” night. 

During the morning session of the first 
day several papers on topics of interest 
to the growers were read. The first was 
one on “Soils,”’ by Prof. C. W. Hopkins 
of Urbana, Ill. He dealt with conditions 
and properties of soil effective, particular- 
ly in the culture of apple orchards. Fol- 
lowing his reading an open discussion of 
the subject was participated in by George 
T. Tippin of Springfield, Mo., J. W. Stan- 
ton of Richview, Tll., W. R. Wilkinson of 
St. Louis, F. P. Vergon of Ohio, and P. T. 
Quinn of New Jersey. 

Following the morning's session most 
of those attending busied themselves in 
arranging their apple exhibits on tables 
provided in another apartment. 

The afternoon session was opened by a 
paper read by President H. M. Dunlap. 
He gave an interesting and elaborate out- 
line on “Planting and Cultivating Dur- 
ing the First Five Years.’ A discussion 
of the subject followed his reading, in 
which the following growers participated: 
L,. A. Goodman of Missouri, A. V. Scher- 
merhorn of Illinois, 8. W. Moore of West 
Virginia, C. J. Tyson of Pennsylvnia and 
M, J. Wragg of lowa./ 

“The Care and Cultivation After the 
First Five Years,’’ was the subject of a 
paper read by Mr. M. T. Fiourney of 
Marionville, Mo, Messrs. J. B. Jolly of 
IMinois, J. C. Evans of Missouri, Wesley 
jreene of Iowa, J. T. Logan of Arkansas, 
T. B. Wilson of New York and John W. 
Woods of Virginia followed the reading 
with a discussion. In all the day's dis- 
cussions all members were privileged to 
put questions 

The subject “Fungi,” at the morning 
session of the second day was discussed 
in which the following participated: Prof, 
J. T. Stinson of Missouri, Prof. J. C. Blair 
of Illinois; Prof. J. C. Whitten, Missouri! 
Prof. 8. A. Forbes, Illinois, and Samuel 
H, Dickson, Tennessee. “Insects” was 
the subject of a paper read by Prof. Lau- 
rence Bruner of Nebraska. The following 
growers participated in the discussion 
which followed its reading: Miss M. B. 
Murtfelt, Missouri; Prof. McKey, Illi- 
nois; Prof. G. H. French, I)linois; Prof. J. 
M, Steadman, Missouri, and William Mil- 





superior to Ben Davis. 

The folowing notes may ,more clearly 
define the position which I am compelicd 
to take that the two apples are separate 
and distinet: | 

In the two-year-old wood the brownish 
tint and smooth bark of Gano contrasts | 
strongly with the darker tint and the 
partially retained down of the Black Ben | 
Davis. The current year’s growth of ont 
two is quite similar, but the heavier down | 
on the reverse of the Black Ben mee 
leaves, separates them again. In the} 
branches sent, the Gano shows a marked | 
maturing some of the leaves, while the | 
foliage of the other variety is still fully | 
green, The fruit of the Gano is also rip- 
er, as Shown by texture and flavor. 

The prevailing form of the fruit is note- 
worthy. The three ‘specimens of Gano 
furnished me show wide variability—from 
roundish ovate to oblong, while my five 
specimens of Black Ben Davis are al-| 
most identical in form—a very handsome | 
and round-ovate. Coloring is also very 
variable in Gano; one specimen would al- | 
most pass for a yellow apple due largely | 
to leaf-shade no doubt; another has faint | 
reddish blushes and the third, showing | 
evident signs of ample sun exposure, has | 
its red color easily distinguishable as | 
stripes and blotches and scarcely any dif- 
fused color even on the sunniest side. | 
The five Black Ben Davis specimens are | 
uniformly colored; dark red running. to |} 
deep purplish red. almost black in the | 
full sun—diffused colors throughout and 
searcely an intimation of either stripes or 
blotches. There seems also to be a dif- 
ferent under color in the two apples. 
Gano seems tc have a prevailing yellow 
with green suggestions, while the Black 
Ben Davis takes its red on a green basis 
more directly. The stalks of the two are 
also different; prevalently slender in} 
Gano and uniformly stout in Black Ben | 
Davis. The basi’ and cavity features are 
similar in both apples and show the old 
Ben Davis characters, but Gano is rough- 
er and more irregular in its embodiment 
of them than is Black Ben Davis. 

In flavor, there is a marked difference 
in the specimens examined, Gano being 
flatter and less marked than the old Ben 
Davis a® growth in this state, while the 
Black Ben Davis. is clearly better than 
its prototype. This was evident, although 
the Gano had apparently the advantage 
of greater maturity as already stated. 

I conclude then from specimens of these 
two fruits gréwh side’ Wy side in the 
mountain district of California, which is 
exceptionally well suited to develop the 
best there is in apple varieties, that Gano 
and Black Ben Davis are distinct and 
different; that the former by its irregu- 
larity of form and color coupled with low 
quality is of doubtful commercial value, 
while the Black Ben Davis by unfformity 
of shape, rich, solid color and superior 
flavor promisés to be a profitable market 
fruit in all districts of the State where 
the characters shown. inthe. specimens 
examined can be secured.” 





| 
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ler, Ohio. “Packing and Marketing,’ 
read by C. H. Williamson of Illinois, was 
followed by a discussion by Wm. H. 
Barnes of Kansas; A. T. Nelson, Missou- 
ri; B. Newhall, Illinois; N. G. Gibson, 
Illinois; G. C. Richardson, Kansas, and 
U. T. Cox, Ohio. 

The apple display, which is in charge 
of Mr. W. R. Wilkinson, President of the 
State Board of Agriculture, was very fine 
and includes specimens of all well known 
varieties, besides several new ones. ‘he 
exhibits were arranged along tables, each 
designated by placards bearing the name 
of the state in which the specimens were 
grown. An especially interesting group 
was that of the Arkansas apples, a col- 
lection for the first time ever placed on 
display. The Arkansas apples were grown 
for fhe greater part in Greene county, 
and are composed of big Ben Davis, 
mammoth black twigs and Arkansas 
blacks. The Arkansas blacks attracted 
more attention than any other variety. 
While not as large as the mammoth twigs 
or Ben Davis varieties, they are of splen- 
did quality. In appearance they are very 
dark red, sometimes almost black, have 
mooth skin and are uniform in shape 
and size. Some had burst open, the 
eracks exposing the luscious interior 
Growers say that it is a common occur- 
rence for these varieties to ripen perfect- 
y and then split. Along the cracks juice 
from the ripened fruit gathers and forms 
a syrup. 

In all, there were forty distinct varie- 
ties of. apples shown, and, in addition, a 
large collection of specimens of other fruit 
not open for awards. Apples kept for two 
seasons and which are, to all appearances, 
perfect, attracted considerable attention 
and comment. The rules of competition 
in the premium contest provided that 
each variety displayed should consist of 
a plate, consisting of five apples. For the 
best and largest display by one grower, 
first, second and third prizes of $30, $20 
and $10 were offered. In addition, forty- 
five first prizes and forty-five second 
prizes were offered for the best plates of 
each variety catalogued. Three sets of 
judges are to be appointed to pass on the 
displays and award the premiums. 

St. Louis is again to be honored by the 
congress, and while no definite dates for 
the convention were decided upon, it will 
be held on two of the days intervening 
between tne 15th and 18th of next Novem- 
ber. Resolutions of thanks were extended 
the various committees, the hotel man- 
agement, and also to the members of the 
organization who responded to the con- 
vention invitation. ° 


as 


A resolution volunteering support and‘ 


vouching for exhibitors for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition was adopted by the 
convention. Senator H. M. Dunlap was 
appointed a representative of the organi- 
zation and authorized to act for the body 
in securing pure food legislation. Provi- 
\sion was made for paying his expenses 
while attending either state or national 





conventions held for the furtherance of 
pure food laws. 

The convention extended thanks to W. 
R. Wilkinson, superintendent of the ex- 
hibits, for the manner in which he had 
conducted the same, and for impartiality 
in awarding premiums. It was due to his 
efforts that the exhibit and prizes were 
made possible, and at one time or another 
nearly all the growers personally thanked 
him for his work, 

The awards were made as follows: First 
prizes designated by blue silk ribbons 
second by red ones, all ribbons bearing in 
gilt letters the words “American Apple 
Growers’ Congress,"’ the place and date 
of the convention and a minthture ax. 

For the best and largest display of ap- 
ples by one grower, three prizes of $30, 


$20 and $10 were given. These were 
awarded in their respective order to: B. 
Stuart, Altoona, Ia.; A. T. Nelson, Leba- 


non, Mo., and George Woolsey, Benton- 
ville, Ark. A plate of apples was com- 
posed of five specimens, the prizes for 
each plate being awarded on the merits of 
the collection. The awards were made 
in the following order: 

Ben Davis—W. A. Young, first; J. M. 
Rogers, second, 

Jonathan—A. D. Robinette, first; H. W 
Jenkins, second. 

Huntsman—H. W. Jenkins, first; B. W. 
Stelman, second, 

Willow Twig—W. A. Young, first; H. C, 
Cupp, second. 

Grimes Golden—A. F. 
Cox, second, 

Shannon Pippin—George Woolsey, first; 


Pitt, first; U. T. 


no second. 

Mammoth Black Twig—H. D. Carroll, 
first; L. C. Thompson, second. 
Minkler—A. T. Nelson, first; W. 


Young, second. 

Winesap—A. T. Nelson, first; 1. D. Sned- 
eker, second. 

Little Romanite (Gilpin)—A. T. 
first; G. A, Shepard, second. 

Large Romanite (Pennock)—G. A. Shep- 
ard, first; W. A. Young. second. 

Jennetine—W. A. Young, first; 
Jenkins, second. 

Yellow Bellfiower—A. Nelson, first; J. D. 
Snedeker, second. 


Nelson, 


H. W. 


Northern Spy—A. T. Nelson, first; B. 
Stuart, second. 

Maiden’s Blush—B. Stuart, first; W. 
Plummer, second. 

Roman Beauty—J. D. Snedeker, first; 


C. W. Steiman, second. 

York Imperial—H,. W. Jenkins, first; A. 
T. Nelson, second, 

Smith Cider—A, T. Nelson, first; J. A. 
Briggs, second, 

Clayton—A,. T. Nelson, first; G. A. Shep- 
ard, second. 

Milan—G. A. Shepard, first; no second. 

Lady Apple—J. D. Snedeker, first; C, C. 
Bell, second. 

Vandever—G, A. Shepard,first; 
ond. 

Pennsylvania Red Streak—A. T. Nelson, 
first; no second, 

Gano—S. R. Walker, first; D. A. Robl- 
nette,second, 


no sec- 


ed down after growth has well started. 
Cultivation will necessarily work them 
down to about the natural level by mid- 
summer. 


FERTILIZERS IN HORTICULTURE. 


All things considered, well-rotted barn- 
yard compost is most in favor for use on 
ordinary soil, though there are conditions 
under which other fertilizer is more suit- 
able. Mrs. H. W. Woodward, in “Ohio 
Farmer,” says: When soil is heavy and 
cold and perhaps too stiff to handle eas- 
ily, an application of manure will help to 
loosen it up and also warm it from the 
decomposition of the materia: Light 
sandy soil, which during the growing sea- 
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Ingram—A. T,. Nelson, first; George! 
Woolsey, second, 

Pewaukee—B, Stuart, first; W. Plum- 
mer, second, 

Pewaukee—B, Stuart, first; H. C. Cupp, 
second, 

Wolf River—B. Stuart first; G. A 


Shepard, second. 
Wealthy—B. Stuart, first; 
second, 
Shackelford—A. T, Nelson, first; Clarks- 
ville, second, 


W. Plummer, 


Robinson Pippin—A. T. Nelson, first; 
no second, 
Baldwin-—A. T. Nelson, first; no second, 


Missouri Pippin—S. R. 
F. Pitt, second. 

Arkansas Blacks 
no second. 

Ozark or Nixonite 
second. 

McAfee—A. T. Nelson, 
Woolsey, second. 

Albemarle Pippin 
T. Nelson, second. 

Collection of Crabs—G. A. Shepard, first; 
no second. | 

For best collection of varieties not nam- 
ed in above list—A. T. Nelson, first prize 
and B. Stuart, second, 


Walker, first; A. 


L. C, Thompson, first; 


H. W. Cook, first; no | 


first; George 


First in dispute; A 





BANKING UP FALL SET TREES. 


With those who have tried banking up | 
the trees which they have set in the fall, 
no word of argument is necessary to 
convince them that it is time weli spent; 
but there may be those who do not think 
it a matter of much importance. it 
should be remembered that a tree that 
has not had time to grow after being 
transplanted and thus secure a good hold 
upon the earth by its roots, is not in a 


natural condition and of course not al- 
ways able to safely endure the first win- 
ter, especially in a cold or changeable 
climate. There is a constant draft upon 


the vitality of the tree through the 
evaporation of the water in the sap of its 
stem and branches. This must be replac- 
ed chiefly by water from the soil taken 
up by the roots, and the drier the climate 
or the season, the greater the need, says 
“Rural New Yorker.” 

If the earth is piled up against the 
stem of the tree a foot or more high, it 
will greatly lessen the evaporating sur- 
face exposed and prevent the loss of 
sap to a corresponding extent. It will 
alsoe keep the soil next 1o the roots 
moister than it would be if left at its nat- 
ural level. And if the tree is pruned back 
somewhat, as it usually should be, there 
will be a still less chance for evaporation. 
This bank of earth will also keep the trie 
from being shaken about by the winds 
much less than if it were not there, and 
we well know that a newly planted tree 
should be as little disturbed as possib'e 
until its new roots are grown. The firmer 
the bank is packed the better, for it wil 
set closer to the tree and roots than if 
very loose. 

In the spring the mounds may be levei- 


| planted 


| tree on 


ljocate an orchard on low land, even if it 
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son, is inclined to be too warm, thus forc- 
ing the vegetable growth too fast, would 
not be benefited by the use of table com- 
post, but requires chemical fertilizers 
and a heavy application of vegetable 
matter either from growing crops plowed 
under or dead leaves and litter from the 
garden, applied in the fall. 

When nitrogen is most needed, hen ma- 
nure judiciously used will prove the best 
fertilizer, as it contains when fresh twice 
as much nitrogen as the same weight of 
stable compost, and when dry it contains 
four times the amount. It must be used 
with caution, being well mixed with soil, 
or it will burn up anything planted in it. 
Many gardeners compost it with loam, 
ashes and dead leaves, and when it is well 
rotted apply it broadcast, afterwards 
plowing it under. 

Soil which has been used for garden 
purposes for years often contains too 
much potash in proportion to other kinds 
It comes from regular appli- 
which contains 
little nitrogen. The nitrogen is quickly 
up by the plants and a certain 
amount of the other elements ts used but 
as much more nitrogen is needed in pro- 
portion on account of its causing the rank 
growth of leaves and stalk, it follows 
that a better balanced ration should be 
provided for the soil. An occasional green 
crop of clover, legumes or even weeds, 
will add much to the fertility of the soil, 
furnishing much nitrogen which the 
plants have gathered from the air and 
causing the soll to be more open and 
porous, allowing free access of air and 
moisture. 

Hspecially is this plan of use on sandy 
soll, and such crops schould be sown as 
soon as the garden crop is gathered and 
be plowed under in late fall or early 
spring. When dry, commercial fertilizer 
is used, it is found hard to apply, as it 
is Nght and the wind carries it in every 
direction. If dampened slightly it can be 
handled easier, and can be applied by 
hand or by means of a fertilizer drill 
made for the purpose. Field crops can 
mature without extra fertilizer being giv- 
en if the ground has been suitably pre- 
pared for planting, but often in the gar- 
den it is well to provide plant food occa- 
sionally during the growing season. Some 
vegetables seem to do better with the so'l 
only moderately rich at planting, and a 
light application of fertilizer in either 
solid or liquid form at intervals during the 
season keeps the crop in the best possible 
condition. 

Dry hen manure, scattered on top of the 
ground around the roots of melon, cu- 
cumber, squash and pumpkin vines and in 
the flower garden among the asters will 
show beneficial effects in a very short 
time. Wood ashes and hen manure make 
a good combination of potash and nitro- 
gen for such use, but should not be mixed 
together, as the combination trees the 
ammonia and it is lost in the air. One of 
them can be used and later the other one, 
and good results be obtained. 

FALL PLANTING CHERRIES. 

Fall is the best time to plant cnerries. 
My opinion is that an acre of cherries of 
the right varieties properly managed, 
will be as profitable as the same ground 
to apples or peaches, says the 
‘American Horticulturalist.” 

The first thing to consider is a suitable 
location. The best soll is a light loam 
that will retain moisture well during the 
It is useless to plant a cherry 
low or wet land unless well 
drained, and in fact it is not depirable to 





summer, 


has been well drained, as there is more 
danger from frost than on high ground. 
The ground may be prepared for cher- 
ries by cultivating deep and plowing un- 
der a crop of cowpeas or some leguminous 


plant a year or two in advance of planting 
to cherries. This will enable the soil to 
retain moisture much better and put it 


in much better condition for cherry grow- 
ing than it would otherwise be. 


I would set trees about eighteen feet 
apart each way and cultivate them thor- 
oughly for at least four or five years. I 
find that it will pay to cultivate after tne 
trees begin to bear, although it has been 
the practice of most cherry growers to 
seed to grass after three or four years 


Cherries are benefitted as much by culti- 
vation as apples or any other fruit. 


A TOAST. 
The harvests are gathered, 
And great is the yield 
Of orchard and garden, 
Of vineyard and field. 
So here's to Thanksgiving! 
May everyone dine 
On the fat of the land 
And the fruit of the vine. 


The Apiary 


PROFIT IN BEES. 








The inquiry of how much profit there 
is in bees is of frequent occurrence. The 
lack of knowledge in handling bees and 
the value of the bee as a money producer 
is astonishing. Very few persons know 
whether a hive of bees will produce a dol- 


lars’ worth of honey in a season or 
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MRS. HELENA BLAU, 


Young Milwaukee Society Woman. 
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KN thousand cured 
women have written 
to tell how Wine of 

" Cardui bestows the 

blessing of health on every 
woman who takes it, ri 

and poor alike. Mrs. 
Helena Blau, No. 128 Sev- 
enth Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is one of the oung 
women whom Wine ob Car- 
dui has rescued from a life 
of suffering, She writes: 








Mrs. Heleva Blau. 


The woman who has suf- 
from weakness 


ered female 

should do anything within 
reason to secure health. 
Wine of Cardui is the medi- 
cine that appeals to reasona- 
ble women—women who 
hold operations and cutting 
in horror—women whoknow 
that Nature is the best phy- 
sician. Wine of Cardni 








“Wine of Cardui is certainly ‘worn 
out’ women’s best friend and I am pleased 
to give my experience with it. A few 
months ago I caught a severe cold, hav- 
ing been out in inclement weather, which 
settled all over me, particularly in the 
abdomen. I was in almost constant pain. 
I consulted a physician and took his 
medicine for a month and without any 
relief, I then decided I would try your 
medicine and it was a lucky day for me 
when I did so. I noticed a change in a 
few days and felt encouraged to continue 
taking Wine of Cardui, and my patience 
was rewarded, for in two weeks my pains 
had left me and I felt like a new woman.” 


ealth by giving Nature a 
chance to build up A and dis- 
eased tissue. Wine of Cardui tes 
the menstrual flow and Nature, when 
relieved of the drains or of the poisons 
in the system, makes the functional 
— strong and healthy again. 
ny woman who is silently sufferi 

untold pains because she late cmnaltive 
to undergo a physician's examination 
and treatment can find no excuse for 
not securing relief when Wine of Car- 
dui is offered to her. There is no pub- 
licity to deter her. She can take Wine 
of Cardui in the privacy of her home, 
with as much assurance of a final cure 
as though a dozen doctors recommended 
it. Many physicians do recommend 
Wine of Cardui to their patients. 

Why not get a $1.00 bottle of Wine 
of Cardui from your druggist today? 











WINE of CARDUI 


A million suffering women 
have found reltet in 
Wine of Cardui, 
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twenty dollars’ worth. Mrs. Gertrude 
Vandergen, in a recent number of Farm, 
Stock and Home, in discoursing on this 
subject, says that the bees will pay 100 
per cent on the money, time and labor in- 
vested in handling them. If I had the 
persuasive power, says Mrs. Vandergren, 
I would go to every farm, and if in some 
shady nook I did not find the little in- 
dustrious bees working for their owner 
while they boarded themselves, I would 
go to the master of the farm and tell him 
how my husband bought two colonies for 
me in the autumn, and how they gave me 
145 pounds of honey. For what I sold of 
this honey I got l6c a pound, but for 
what we kept and consumed in-the fam- 
ily, we got more than that in health, 
gratification of the appetite and other en- 
joyment, 

The next summer I took two colonies 
out of the cellar. They were very strong; 
from these ten swarms were hived, 
valued at an average of $2 each; 166 
pounds of honey were produced, which 
sold at an average of l4dc a pound. Ignor- 
ance, poor hives, moth-miller and robber 
bees spoiled five of the weaker colonies. 
Three I doubled up; this left four extra 
strong colonies worth at least $4 each.. 
Now, do you think the bees paid for the 
nectar they sipped out of the white clover 





of the pasture, artichokes and vine flow- 
ers? Could we have sold it to any pur- 
chaser for so much? 

I am positive that if one had only mon- 
ey enough to purchase one acre of land 
and seed it with clover and buckwheat, 
plant some fruit and basswood trees, then 
purchase a few colonies of bees in the 
fall when they are cheap, in a few years 
he or she would realize a fine return from 
the investment. 


NOTES FOR BEEKEEPERS. 


Bees must have plenty of ventilation 
when being moved. 

All comb building ceases at the com- 
mencement of cold weather. 

It is impossible for the bees to secrete 
wax in cold weather, 

To have bees do well during the winter 
they must be kept very quiet, with no 
disturbance whatever. 

The best temperature to winter bees 
in the cellar is as near 42 to 45 degrees as 
they can be kept. 

Disturbing bees during cold weather is 
one of the most disastrous things that 
can be done. 

Dysentery may be caused by impure 
honey, disturbance or very long confine- 
ment. 

For quietness of disposition and wide- 
awake business the Italian bees are not 
excelled. 

Many superannuated queens, toward 
the last of their career, lay eggs in the 
worker cells which produce only drones. 
The hives left on the summer stands 
should have protection of some kind 
against winter winds. 

To prevent robbing as far as possible 
close the entrances to the weakest col- 
onies so that only one bee can pass in at 
a time. 

Having a good force of young bees to 
go into the winter is as important as 
anything connected with the fall man- 
agement. 

Have plenty of young bees and plenty 
of stores in the hives to carry them 
through until the honey season opens in 














the spring. 
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VIRCINIA LANDS 
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SUCCEED WHERE 
TREES HERS FAIL 


Largest Nursery. OT 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Huntsville, Ala.; Etc 





New Country Open For Settlement. Choice 

ony renew, an bin betes to -= and lease. r 
0 lormation eoclose 25c. OLA 

REALTY OO., Oleremore, I. T. —— 


Foe SALE OR EXCHANGE—160 acres 
8 





im- 
fine 
new 


90 

proved, 45 tame meadow, balance timber; 

prings; new 3 geen outbuildings; 

fences; bearing orchard; #1 kinds of fruit, shrub- 

bery; no Incumbrance; title perfect; ok 

farm: 2 miles from county seat; want small sabur- 
ban place near live town. Price $2,500. 

Box 144 Hartville, Mo. 


! Can Sell Your Farm 
learn how. Est. Highest references, Offices in a 








W. M. Ostrander, tes. A. Bidg., 
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for 7 years has grown in favor. 
Millions of trees saved from rab- 
bits in winter and borers in 
summer, It costs nothing for 
circulars and terms to agents. 
‘The best ee in the world for 
fruit trees,an 
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A colony protected in a good chaff hive 
will not consume near the amount of 
honey that one will if sitting out in ant 
ordinary hive. 

Cellar wintering is undoubtedly the 
best way to winter bees, provided a spe- 
cial cellar can be provided where they 
ean be kept dark and“hat an even tem- 
perature, 

Upon the quality of the queen depend 
the profits of the apiary. There is a 
vast difference between a queen that de- 
posits from three to six eggs a minute 
and one that deposits one every ten min- 
utes. 

There is quite a difference in swarms. 
as to the queens that accompany them 
The first swarm is usually the largest 
and with it comes the old queen of the 
colony, and she is usually a fertile one. 

Fall bred bees are worth much more 
than those bred in summer. A colony fed 
early will produce enough young bees 
to insure its wintering well and coming 
out strong in the spring. 

Bees will not breed if fed late in aut- 
umn, unless the weather is unusually 
warm, but even then it is not good for a 
colony to go right into cold weather with 
too much brood in the combs, for such 
colonies require frequent flights. 

Dry and warm is the rule for honey if 
you want it to retain its flavor and rich- 
ness. Honey properly kept will improve 
with age. The older it is the better it 
will be, but if kept damp it will become 
thin and watery. 

Usually beeswax is dark because of the 
impurities mixed with it, such as parti- 
cles of pollen, propolis or cocoons. These 
remain mixed with the wax because the 
wax cools too rapidly to allow them to 
settle to the bottom. 

Do not pull up covers that the bees 
have sealed down unless compelled to do 
so. They want their houses air-tight at 
the top to prevent ventilation or cold 
drafts in cold weather. The only safe 
rule is not to disturb the bees after cold 
weather sets in, 
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Live Stock 


MARKET STEERS WHEN KBEADY. 





Under the present operation of the law 
of the division of labor, the production 
and ultimate disposition of beef involves 


the breeder, the feeder, the shipper, the 
transportation agency the packer, the re- 
tailer and the consumer. Commission men 


and others may be included and some of 


the above enumerated factors may be 
united, as in some cases the breeder also 
finishes and ships direct to the packing 
house. The standard which determines 
grades of cattle is in some respects arbi- 
trary and illogical, and as it is established 
by the stock yards people, which is 
synonymous with the packing interests, 
may be assumed to indicate the standard 
which suits their needs, but does not at 
all mean the most economic basis of feed- 


ing, buying or selling for the others inter- 
ested in this industry. 
iden- 


The aim of the breeder should be 
tical with that of the feeder, and in this 
connection we would emphasize the need 


for a union of these two departments. The 
breeder should finish his own steers, and 
the reasons are so numerous and convinc- 
ing that we wiil take this up as a sepa- 
date. 


rate consideration at some future 

The aim of the breeder and feeder of 
beef cattle, then, should be to produce 
the highest type of “prime top” animal in 


at the least expenditure 
of money and labor. What is the picture 
in his mind—this ideal “highest type’’— 
which he is striving to realize in the hve 
It is a standard set by the buy- 


the shortest time 


animal? 

er who is usually the slaughterer and 
wholesale dealer in beef carcasses, and 
“deep fat’’ may be used to signify the 


type desired. The steer must conform to 
all the points well known tocattlemen, but 

perfect so far as his 
would not score “prime 
top” or whatever at the stock yards is 
considered as registering the height of 
excellence, unless he is also “deep fat.” 
And by this they mean all the fat that a 
steer can possibly lay on. It is the home- 
stretch that usually puts on this fancy 
finish, and every student of cattle feed- 
ing knows it is made at a loss, There 
comes a time in the life of a growing 
steer when the increase in weight does 
not justify the feed required, and it is this 
final layer of fatty tissue which costs the 
feeder so dearly. 

Let us follow up this expensive fat and 
see what becomes of it. The packer sells 
it on the carcass at the same price per 
pound as the loin. No revolution in stand- 
ards need be expected from this source. 
The retailer cuts up the side and trims 
his cuts to suit his trade. He makes his 
customers take all the fat they will stand 
for, and the rest is chucked into the scrap 
barrel and sells as tallow for 2 to 3 cents 
a pound. Here is a big waste which is a 
loss ta somebody. Either the butcher 
must be content with less profit, bearing 
this loss himself, or he must make up on 
his patrons by charging more for his 
joints, steaks and chops. What does the 
purchaser of these items do with the ‘ex- 
tra fat? The trimming process continues 
in the kitchen and at the table, and the 
fat on the porter house (at 18c to 25c) goes 
into the soap fat jar or at best makes in- 
different “‘fryings” at an exorbitant pricy. 
The Jack Spratts far outnumber the Mrs. 
Spratts, and barring a nibble at a tender 
morsel of beef fat, a large portion of the 
“deep fat’ is wasted. It is contrary to 
the spirit of the modern art of living to 
tolerate waste, just as nature abhors’ a 
vacuum, But here is waste for the feed- 
er, the retailer and the consumer, and the 
query arises what are we going to do 
about it and how long will the feeder con- 
tinue to keep his bunch eating their 
heads off, and how long will the retailer 
and consumer pay high prices for an ex- 
tra fat which does not improve the qual- 
ity of the meat, and is an almost absolute 
loss? 

An experienced stockman should apply 
the old German adage, “the eye of the 


a perfect animal, 
block test goes, 





DATE CLAIMS FOR UIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Chim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
sales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Dec. 8, 192—Combination gale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Iil.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm’s annual sale of 

Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 

HBEREFORDS. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill, Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, MHerefords, 
Kansas City. 


January 26-31, 193.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fors at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 19033.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 193.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1908—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS. 

April 7-8, 193—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 

Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS. 

Nevember 28-29. — Shorthorns, 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 

erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


After Abortion 


Breeding Powder. U med in weal 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 
Two sizes of each, $1 and $2.50. To any 
railroad express point in U. S., 25 cents ad- 
ditional. C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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Cows should be 
a og — 
Far 





master fattens his cattle,” and add one of 
his own, “the eye of the master sells his 
cattle when they stop making a profit- 
able growth. 





FORCING CALYES FOR BABY BEEF 


In forcing calves for baby beef, the 
feeder must remember that the calves are 
babies and must be ireated as such to se- 
cure the greatest gains. The feeder who 
loves them and pets them and never al- 
lows a harsh word to be spoken in the 
feed lot will get many more pounds of 
gain from his feed than will the feeder 
who simply puts an equal amount of !eed 
in the boxes and kicks a calf when it gets 
in his way. The striking differences 
shown by experiment in the cost of gain 
from calves that had been petted for six 





months while on skimmilk, calves that 
had been raised in small pastures and 
were ordinarily tame and wild range 


calves emphasize this, writes H. M. Cot- 
trell in “Live Stock World.” 

The feed should be fresh and palatable 
at every feeding, and tre calves should 
be fed in such a way as to induce them 
to eat the greatest possible amount and 
yet come to the feed- boxes hungry at ev- 
ery feeding. The feeding should be done 
regularly to the minute. Water and salt 
should be before them all the time, and 
both should be palatable. We prefer loose 
salt, and place it in the boxes under the 
sheds. Fresh salt should be placed 
the boxes at least twice each week, and 
care must be taken to see that the salt 
does not cake If it does the 
calves will not eat for best re- 
sults, 

The best results will be obtained 
feeding the grain mixed with the roughage, 
and the mixing is best when done in such 
a way that each particle of grain is taken 
into the mouth attached to a piece of 
roughage. When this is done the calves 
chew the greater part of the grain over a 
second time with the cud. Greater gains 
are made from each hundred poun.s of 
gain, scouring and getting off feed not 
troublesome. 

In stormy weather it will pay the feed- 
er to stay in the feed lots with the calves 
all day. In bad weather a calf feels 
“blue,” just as a human baing, and often 
will not eat. When the calf does not eat 
he will not gain. At such times, if the 
feeder who has petted his calves will 
stay in the feed lot, stir up the feed in 
one box, freshen it in another, and offer 
a handful to the calf that is not eating, 
the calf will come around his feeder for 
companionship, and, after he has had a 
few mouthfuls of feed, will find that he is 


and harden. 
enough 


by 


hungry and will eat a hearty meal. The 
calf makes ¢@ good gain from that day's 
feed. 

Care and kindness do not cost money, 


but come from thoughtfulness and love 
for animals. They pay. 

What does the production of baby 
mean? 

Nothing to the ranchman 
cheap pastures; a complete change in che 
methods of crop production and.of feed- 
ing to the farmer with high-priced, limit- 
ed pastures. 

The farmer who raises and fattens m4- 
ture steers has to furnish pasture for his 
cows, the yearlings, the two-year-olds, 
and often for the three-year-old steers, 
He waits three years from the time th? 
calf is born until he realizes on the in- 
vestment, and only one-fourth of his herd 
are cows producing calves. If the farmer 
will produce baby beef, he can fill his 
pasture to the full limit with cows pro- 
ducing calves, and he will realize on the 
ealves twelve months from the date of 
the'r birth. Capital 1s turned annually 
instead of once in every three years. The 
farmer’s grain will produce 50 to 10) per- 
cent more pounds of baby beef than ,it 
will of beef from a mature steer, and for 
the past three years the baby beef an:- 
mal has sold for as high prices per hun- 
dred as has the average steer. 

In producing baby beef, the farmer can 
market his helfer calves at the same 
price as his steers, and will usuauy get 
more for the 12-months old heifer than 
he would for the same if kept until ma- 
turity. 


beef 


who has 





GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 
In a short time we may expect the com- 
ing of winter and the careful farmer 
should be getting in readiness for it. 
There can be no loss and sometimes 
much may be gained by having the prep- 
arations for winter completed quite early 
in the season, so that in the event of a 
hard storm or severe weather, to which 
all parts of the country are more or .ess 
liable, the stock can be suitably accom- 
modated and cared for. Such things are 
quite liable to happen at this season of 
the year and much discomfort and loss 
are the result if the preparations are in- 
complete, writes E. R. Towle in “Farm 
and Home.” 
A farmer in any part of the country, 
and especially in the more northern por- 
tions, should not undertake to carry 
through the winter more stock than can 
be suitably sheltered and accommodated. 
In the northern states any other course 
than this should be considered the worst 
kind of policy to pursue, and even in the 
warmer and more favored portions of our 
country, where stock can remain out-of- 
doors most of the winter with impunity, 
and shelter for the animals is often con- 
sidered almost superfluous, there are oc- 
casional storms and such severe weather 
as to result in much loss to stock that is 
unprotected, often enough to pay the cost 
of providing suitable quarters for it. 
It is now getting time of year when the 
stock, especially cows giving milk, will do 
better if kept in the barn nights or 
stormy weather. Cows will require good 
attention in shelter and feed if they are 
expected to give much of a return in milk. 
The farmer, these short days, needs to 
be up in the morning before it is light 
enough to find the cows in the fields, and 
if bedded in the stable over night they 
can be kept properly clean, while the ma- 
nure—which should always be an import- 
ant item—can be conveniently saved, 
cared for, and applied where wanted. ~ 
As for half of the year, more or less, it 
is necessary to keep the stock in tae barn, 
it is quite important for the farmer to 
have the stab'es, as well as all other 
parts of the barn—arranged so as to be 
the most convenient for the work of feed- 
ing and otherwise caring for all the ani- 
mals. There can be much labor saved by 
attention to these things and this means 
much when hired labor is so difficult to 
be obtained. 
The stables should be made warm, with 
good floors, large enough for all purposes 
and well-lighted and ventilated. The 
floors of the stables should be s9 con- 
structed that they can be kept reason- 
ably dry, and the length on which the 
cattle stand should be adapted to the size 
of the animals. 
There should be no undue crowding in 
order to get so many animals within a 
certain space, as this will make it diffi- 








cult and very unpleasant in milking and 
getting between them. 

There snould be in every well arranged 
dairy barn several pens, more or less ac- 
cording to the size of the barn or herd, 
which will be found of the greatest con- 


venience in keeping animals separate 
when desirable, or for young calves, 
lambs, or pigs. Where the farmer is 


careful in having his barn and stable ar- 
rangements properly planned, the work 
of caring for the stock during the long 
winter can, as will be seen, be greatly 
lessened and be made pleasant and agre2- 
able. This is a matter that all should 
consider particularity important to 
themselves and worthy their most 
earnest attention. 


as 


of 


OVERSTOCKING 
RANGES. 


THE OF THE 

From time to time reports have reached 
the corn and grass states that the range 
is becoming overstocked and according to 
some of the best authorities, not capable, 
at least in the southwestern sections, of 
supporting more than two-thirds of the 
cattle and sheep which it could support 
twenty years ago. Under natural condi- 
tions these great plains, this great na- 
tional pasture (except in the very small 
portion capable of irrigation they will 
remain pastures to the end of time) sup- 
ported vast herds of buffalo, which moved 
north in the spring and came south in 
the fall and thus allowed grass to grow 
and seed and thus perpetuate the supply 
of forage for the natural inhabitants, 
says ‘‘Wallace’s Farmer.” 

When the ranchman first came he al- 
lowed his cattle to roam over a terr.uory 
as large as the states of Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri. By and by these ranges were 
cut up into smaler tracts, the ranchman 
having secured in some way a water sup- 
ply to which his pasture was tributary. 
Then came the sheep man with his flock 
of sheep, contending for the water supply 
and pasture until in many sections of the 


country there is war, often bloody and 
destructive of both human and animal 
life, for the possession of a portion of 





this great pasture. It is easy to see how 
under such conditons pastures must lose 
their power of supporting live stock. Just 
why this is and just how it is done is our 
object in writing the present article. 

Only a limited number of animals can 
safely graze on a definite number of acres 
fh the range country. If too many ani- 
mals are kept in one pasture, they wi!l 
eat the grass very closely and besides 
tramp it out; the annual grasses will fail 
to produce seed and the perennial grasses, 





jor those which grow from the roots, will 


have their crowns eaten out, particularly 
when grazed by sheep, and then the bit- 
ter and thorny weeds, wh'ch the sheep 
don't care for and which the cattle leave 
untouched, produce seed abundantly. The 
disappearance of the grass gives thes2 
weeds a chance to develop and the goo 
plants are killed out. The bad ones sur- 
vive because they have more room to 
grow. A warfare is carried on betwee 
the good plants and the bad ones, similar 
in many respects to the warfare that is 
going on between the owners of cattle and 
sheep. The good plants are removed, the 
bad ones have a chance to grow and 
hence the range produces not only less 
good forage, but a superabundance of 
bad. 

Then again, some soils are loosened by 
the trampling of hoofs, especially on the 
rolling lands, the dashing rains come (and 
there are no rains so dashing as those 
that fall from time to time on the desert), 
and finally the best parts of the soil are 
washed out. It is thus easy to see how 
overstocked means a decrease in the abil- 
ity of the range to support stock and that 
if continued, it will lead to the destruc- 
tion of all but the very best of these great 
national pastures, 

How can it be remedied? That is a 
question of an altogether different char- 
acter, one very hard to answer. No man 
will undertake to improve the grazing ca- 
pacity of this great pasture unless he has 
some kind of permanent control, either by 
ownership or by lease, Eventually it will 
result, we believe, in the leasing of this 
pasture by the government either directly 
to the ranchman, or indirectly by placing 
the title in the state. Farmers need 
have little fear of greater competition 
from the ranch than they have now and 
not nearly so much as they have had in 
the past. The destruction of the grazing 
capacity of these ranches would be a ca- 
lamity to the farmers in the grain grow- 
ing states, who have learned to depend 
upon them to a great extent for the sup- 
ply of feeders for their surplus corn. 





COOKING FOOD FOR FARM STOCK. 





Every farmer that wishes to care ior 
his animals in the best way should have 
utensils for the heating of water and 
cooking feed for stock. By this we do not 
mean to say that it will pay to cook a'l 
kinds of feed or any one kind for all pur- 
poses, but there are many times and con- 
ditions when such apparatus can be used, 
We cook food for human beings for sev- 
eral reasons. One of these objects is to 
kill disease germs in the food. Cooking 
food for animals, says ‘Farmers’ Re- 
view,’’ has a tendency in the same direc- 
tion. It costs something for fuel, but 
this cost is very largely offset by the ben- 
efits derived from conveying heat to the 
animal bodies and thus saving the ex- 
pense of carbonaceous materials. It is 
cheaper to provide heat out of coal or 
wood than make it out of the tissues of 
the animal body. The comfort of the ani- 
mals in the coldest days of winter is 
greatly increased by the warming of the 
drinking water and the cooking of part of 
the feed. The comfort of our farm ani- 
mals has a commercial value to us. It has 
something to do with thriftiness in the 
stock, and this increases the possibilities 
of profitable feeding. One of the great 
advantages in the cooking of feed for 
stock is in being able to use for feed some 
classes of farm products that could not 
otherwise be so used. Some farmers find 
it advisable to cook their potatoes for 
stock, mixing them with meal and ground 
oats. The boiling of sugar beets for dairy 
cows precipitates the bitter principle that 
sometimes affects the milk. Too often 
the argument for and against the cooking 
of food for stock has been based on the 
increased or decreased digestibility of the 
feed and it has been asserted that the in- 
creased digestibility does not pay the cost 
of cooking. To some extent that is true, 
especially with certain closses of feed, 
but there are other advantages to be 
gained that certainly do make it advis- 
able to cook some of the feed during a 
considerable part of the year. 


CHANGES IN BEEF CATTLE. 


The ‘Drovers’ Journal’’ says there has 
been a marked improvement in the gener- 
al quality of beef cattle handled by the 
average American farmer, as compared 





with what it was a few years ago. The 


farmer interested in live stock sees the 
change, but possibly the drover who has 
driven over a certain area regularly for 
many years is in a position to better ap- 
preciate the growth. The improvement 
that is shown at the smaller fairs is 
marked, and the increased grade of qual- 
ity at the larger fairs, even more pro- 
nounced. Im ¢8@ large markets there has 
been an equal,.and in some respects a 
greater, no improvement in cattle 
than might be.ginderstood, either in the 
show yard of“@m the farm. The steer 


that was good@ core of yearmago is now 
commonplace; e flank has been low- 
ered, the horm shortened, the frame 
drawn up, amd ‘the coup‘ing lessened, 
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Thirteen head of Bulls, 
Hereford and Evesh that d 





The sale is composed 1 


Morris. 


Pulley’s “Lower Eato1’’; 
Evesham. 


HEREFORDS AT AUCTION, 


DISPERSION OF MAPLE CLEN HEREFORDS. 


T. H. PUGH 
BTUaieV kkbe BALE PAVILION, oe 


good ones—six imported. 

brother to Bruce (sold to O. "Harris for $i ;300). These were bred by T. 
Mr. Naves’ Protector at Sir Josegh 

winner at Hereford Evesham, and half brother to Laughing Water, first od Hereford and 
argely of cows that are dams of among the gre 
Their yearlings and calves are sired by Lucifer No. 108,930, that stood at the 
competition with all the foremost herds of this country. W.ite for catalogue to 
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Inelude half bro‘her to Unionist, first at 


and Evesham, alf 
Winner at 


al brother to Lady Polly, 


ae pe winners on either side of the Atlan: ie, 
0! at Ham 


f the first prize calf herd at Hamlin. ;, 


T. H. PUCH, cartnace, mo. 





thickness of cutsiin loin and other valua- 
ple sections been deepened, the 
dressing-out peg cents at the block have 
been increased, dfid in general the whol: 
tendency has been toward enhancing the 
value of the steer to the producer, packer 
and the consumer. The progress of the 
beef steer has been promoted by the pure- 
bred bull, that has introduced better 
blood into the herd. Evidences of th’s 
are seen in every herd by a predominance 
of characterstie red and roan, unmistak- 

able evidence of the whiteface or the mid- 
| night coat of the black cattle, whose 
{blood has been contributed in generous 
|quantities to the general upbuilding of 
beef cattle of the country. The gradually 
increasing number of breeders and the op- 
portunities offered by the public sales 
that have been held in various portions of 
the country, offering pure-bred stock at 
the bidders’ own prices, have offered ad- 
vantages to thousands. 

From the large amount of pure-bred 
stock that is annually changing hands 
the great bulk of the male blood will go 
into herds that are producing steers for 
the market, with the tendency of raising 
the present standards of the stock yards. 








STOC K NOTES. 


On Wednesday anda | Thursday, ‘Dec. 16 
and 17, the National Hereford Exchange 
will hold its annual southern sale at the 
National Stock Yards, in the fine stock 
pavilion, near the Eads bridge, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Various well known Hereford 
breeders in the territory tributary to st. 
Louis will make an offering of the best 
they have. We wish to call attention to 
the fact that a son of Improver and a son 
of Corrector will be included in this sale; 
as the former is dead and the latter 
shelved on account of old age, there are 
but few sons of these grand sires left. An- 
other great attraction will be one hun- 
dred high-grade Hereford heifers, calves 
and yearlings.. These will be exhibited in 
the fine stock pavilion and purchasers 
will have ample opportunity to thoroughly 
investigate them before the sale. Th’'s 
sale is full of the very best cattle, as 
the breeders have quality in their herds 
and now offer it for sale. High prices are 
not expected, and boom methods have 
been avoided In getting up this sale. 
Those who attended the Sotham southern 
sale of 1901 encouraged the contributors to 
offer a better class of cattle this year, 
and are glad to assure our readers that 
this has been dene. There is no doubt 
that the sale will be a complete success 
on account of the quality of stock offered 
and the fact that many southern planters 
will attend the gale and take the oppor- 
tunity of doing their Christmas trading. 
All in all this sale will be the event of the 
year in Hereford circles, and those in- 
terested should write for further partic- 
ulars. 

Messrs. W. HoH. Stephens & Son, 
Bunceton, Mo., are advertising 28 Short- 
horn bulls for sale in this issue. They 
are a well bred lot of cattle of good qual- 
ity and prices to suit customers. If in 
want of animals having these qualities to 
recommend them, go to see Messrs, Ste- 
phens or write them. 





The Cooper County Shorthorn Breeding 
Association’s public sale at Bunéeton, 
Mo., on the 19th, was a splendid success 
and was well attended. The cattle all 
stayed in the state, but were bought by 





new men. Following is a list of buyers, 
with prices over one hundred dollars: 

No. Name. Price. 
1. Geo. Low, Vermont, Mo.............. $115 
2. W. P. Fairfields, New Lebanon..... 400 
S. DP. Mvans®, SpebGiiese.s. socwiciovcce 121 
4. G. W. Harland, Otterville............ 145 
S. Gs W. Haflanid Bilis i. vcesedcccecckis 205 
10. C. C. Browning, Appleton City...... 100 
BB. We. “TAVGMG ..... Baad ccccccdicccccceds 

BM. Dr. Wvane .....G Bee <i sccckdoceticecd 

18. J. E. Blank, Prairie Home 

19. C. C. Browning 4. 0issi i. ceeds vecccccs 

20. C. E. Leonard, Bel Air............... 

2. Winger Bros... fib oss s...isis 

26. Winger Bros....... ...... 

27. R. D. Cordry, Bunceton 

29 A. L. Sponsler, Hutchinson, Kan.... 300 
81. John Finley, Otterville .............. 140 
34. G. A. Carpenter, Pisgah............. 2°56 
36. R. D. Cordry .... 

88. Dr. Evans ...... 





39. W. M. Bunts, Sheridan 
42. C. Olendorf, Boonville .. 
44. J. Bucktow, Lohman .. 





4. Dr. Evans ........ 
Forty head brown $5,115; averag>, 
$127.87. 





A sale of % head of registered Herefords 
is announced for Kansas City on Monday 
and Tuesday, December 8 and 9. Two well 
known breeders with herds of size ani 
quality are making a joint offering of the 
best they have. Jas. B. Logan, of Kansas 
City, is contributing 48 head of Sunset 
Herefords, and Benton Gabbert & Son, of 
Dearborn, Mo., are selling 42 head of Co- 
lumbus Herefords. This is by no means 
the first opportunity the public has had 
to judge of the merits of the Sunset Here- 
fords. Heretofore Dr, Logan has sold a 
choice consignment each year in the an- 
nual Armour-Funkhouser sale, and they 
have always commanded the respect of 
the best judges of cattle. The Sunset herd 
has been bred along broad lines. No money 
has been spared in building up this herd 
and it has been used with the intelligence: 
that has won for its proprietor abundant 
Success in other lines, Favored by the 
counsel of his friend, the late K. B. Ar- 
mour, Dr. Logan's herd was founded 
upon the best obtainable stock. Choice 
drafts from the Armour herd, added to by 
wise selections from the public offerings 
of other of the leading breeders, forms the 
foundation for the Sunset Herefords. Last 
spring the high class Tamblyn herd was 
purchased. This latter herd was made 
up largely of the best:things sold in recent 
years by all the great breeders and in- 
cluded the grand breeding bull Quarter- 
master, a son of Hesiod 2th. In the sale 
now announced Mr. Legan is determined 
that his first large offering shall be one 
to which he can pointowith pride. There 
is a grand quartette of imported cows 
and five fine heifers by Imported Soudan. 
Much of the quality af the Sunset Here- 
fords is due to the bull, Saint Grow. One 
of his three sons included in this sale, the 
Earl of Sunset Farm, be expected to 
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fering of Columbus Herefords by B 
Gabbert & Son is what might be expected 
from the invariably good representatives 
they have always had in the association 
and other combination sales. Twenty-five 
head of their offering are heifers and 17 
are bulls. The Columbus Herefords owe 
much of their popularity as well as the'r 
name to that grand old breeding bull Vo- 
lumbus 51875, the sire of two of the high- 
est priced Hereford bulls that ever passe 
through the auction ring: Dale and Co- 
lumbus 17th” In this sale are ten daugh- 
ters of old Columbus, one of them a ful! 
sister to the $5,060 Columbus 17th. Six bulls 
by old Columbus are also included. 

But there are other good ones in the 
Gabberts’ consignment. There are a few 
bulls by the prize winning son of Import- 
ed Weston Stamp, Weston Stamp 165th, 
and this dash of English blood on Colum- 
bus heifers has proven a great cross. 
Anyone wanting an out-cross in the shape 
of a grand bull! will find it in Lord South- 
ington, by Imported Southington, who 
topped the association sale in Kansas 
City last fall, and out of Imported Nada, 
and himself a prize winner at last year's 
American Royal. Another bull included is 
Hesiod's Best, by Hesiod 17th, and out of 
a Columbus cow—a bull that is ar good as 
his breeding would indicate. It should not 
take much to convince people that th’s 
sale is out of the ordinary—that it is full 
of the very best kind of cattle. Lay your 
plans to attend the sale. It will take place 
at Kansas City November 8 and 9. Write 
Cc. R. Thomas, Stock Yards, Chicago, or 
Jas. E. Logan, 1208. Wyandotte street, 
Kansas City, Mo., for a catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Trade this week continue; 
dull, with prices a shade lower each day, 
steers 10c to lic lower, while cow and 
heifer butcher stuff declined 1c to 2c. 
Receipts here increased about 60 cars over 
last week, and at a time when heavy re- 
ceipts are not needed. Trade has been in 
very bad condition for the last two or 
three weeks. Should receipts continue 
anything like as heavy, we cafinot expect 
any good of the market in the near fut- 
ure; however, it is our opinion that they 
will become much lighter, and we look 
for some reaction during December, and 
would advise feeders to hold shortfed cat- 
tle until after the holidays. From our 
best advices there will not be over 50 per 
cent of the fed Texas cattle marketed 
during the early season, and medium to 
pretty good kinds of natives will be used 
to fill the place of best grades of fed Tex- 
as, and will certainly bring better prices 
during January and February than at 
present. Receipts of stockers and feed- 
ers light and demand better on_ best 
grades, prices generally 10c to 2c higher 
than last week. Medium to pretty good 
grades shade stronger, while common 
classes were used principally for canners 
at very mean prices. Milk cows and 
calves in fair supply and about steady 
with decline noted last week. Very little 
change in veal calf market, bulk selling 
$6.25 to $6.75 per cwt. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy, 
1,300 to 1,700 Ibs., $6.50@7; choice export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.25@6; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 ibs., 
$5@5.75; fair to medium shipping steers 
1,300 to 1,450 Ibs., $4.75@6.25. Steers, 1,200 to 
1,290 Ibs., rough to best, $4@5.50; steers 
1,000 to 1,190 Ibs., $3.75@6.50; steers, less 
than 1,000 Ibs., $3.25@5.25. Fancy corn fed 
heifers, $4.50@5; good to choice heifers, 
$3.75@1.25; good fat grass heifers, $3.%@ 
3.75; fair to good grass heifers, $2.75@3.25; 
best corn fed heavy cows, $3.50@4.25; good 
fat medium weight cows, $2.75@3.25; me- 
dium fat cows, $2.50@2.75; heavy weight 
canners, $2@2.40; fair to medium canners 
$1.50@2; common and shelly cows, $1@1.50; 
Choice corn-fed bulls, $4@4.25; good fat 
bulls, $3.25@3.75; sausage bulls, $2.50@2.75; 
good qualitied thin dehorned bulls for 
feeding, $2.60@2.85. 
Ibs., $6.50@7; heavy fat veals, $4@5; goo1 
heretics, $3@4; thin heretics, $2@2.50. Good 
to choice feeders, 1,000@1,150 Ibs., $4.5@ 
4.50; medium to good feeders, 800 to 1,000 
Ibs., $3.40@3.75; fair to medium feeders, 
700 to 800 lbs., $8@3.25; good qualitied stock- 
ers, 600 to 750 lbs., $3.25@3.50; fair qualitied 


steers, 600 to 7530 Ibs., $2.65@3; common 
steers, $2.25@2.50; good to choice stock 


heifers, $2.85@3.25; medium stock heifers, 
$2.50@2.75; common stock heifers, $2@2.50; 
dehorned and unbranded stockers and 
feeders always sell a fraction better than 
others. Good quality large young cows 
with good calves, $35@50; medium milkers, 
$22.50@32.50; common milkers, $15@20; 
strictly fancy milkers sell above $45. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts about 
60 cars less this week than last; however, 
there have been entirely too many for 
the demand. Receipts have been liberal 
at other points, and all markets closed in 
bad shape for the week. The bulk of our 
steers are 10 to 15c lower than a week ago, 
while cows ruled fully 10¢ lower. Calf 
receipts have been heavy, and prices are 
from $2 to $2.50 lower than last Thurs- 
day. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers averaging 635 to 1,286 pounds 
sold at a full range of $2.65@4.75, most of 
them going at $3.05@4.065. Cows and heifers 
brought $1.50@3.50, bulk $2.10@2.90; stags 
and oxen $1.50@2.90, bulls $2@8, and calves 
at $3@11 per head, the bulk of them going 
at $6.75@8.50. 

HOGS—Under light receipts Monday the 
market advanced 15e. During balance of 
week offerings were liberal and prices de- 
clined each day until a net loss of 20c was 
established. A good clearance was made 
at following values: Butchers and prime 
heavies, $6.20 to $6.40; light mixed, $6.10 to 
$6.25; heavy pigs, $6 to $6.15; light pigs, 
$5.50 to $6 rough heavies, $5.50 to $6. 
SHEEP—Under moderate receipts, both 
sheep and lambs have ruled slow and low- 
er, and the week closes with best sheep 
selling $3.25 to $3.75; best lambs, $4.75 to 
$5.25; bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; stockers, $2.25 to 
$2.75. 

Monday, Nov. 24, 1802—CATTLE—The 
market ruled steady to strong. 
HOGS—The early market was steady, 
but later in the day prices weakened and 
the movement was slow. 





SHEEP—Values show no change. 
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Herefords, 
Aberdeen-Angus, 


Shorthorns, 
Galloways 





CHICACO, ILLINOIS, 


Chicago, Ill. 


1 00-ABERDEEN-ANGUS- | 00 


Sell Decamber 2 and 3. 

For catalogues address 
W. C. McGAVOCK, Mngr., 
Mt. 


Pulaski, I!), 


During Week of International 
Live Stock Exhibition 


DECEMBER 1 TO 6, 1902. 


A series of high class sales in which the leading herds of each of 
of the great beef breeds are represented by their best cattle. 


| 00--HEREFORDS--1 00 


Sell December 4 an1 5. 
For catalogues address 
Cc. R. THOMAS, See’y, Stock Yards, 





| 00--SHORTHORNS--1 00 


Sell December 3 and 4, 
For catalogues address 
B. 0. COWAN, Asst. See’y, 
Springfield, 11). 


50--GALLOWAYS--50 


Sell December 5. 
For catalogues address 
R. W. PARK, See’y, Stock Yards, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Premier Beef Cattie Sales of the Year. 
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by Hermit 
for which $100,000 was paid in 


St. Blaise, out of 
eleven years ago, was sold at 
ast week for $5,500. But he is 
‘ears old, and therefore on the 
He has been a great sire, and 

mer owner undoubtedly made a 
entage on his big investment, 


Lexington, Kentucky, 
Detroit horses made a gcod 
Judge Cullen won the 2:2) 
after his driver had been re- 
ind Scott Hudson put in his place. 
ired six heats to decide the race, 
Cullen taking the second, fifth 
xth. His best time was 2:15. Doro- 
Vilkes won the 2:19 pace, $1,000, in 
Wild Wilton got away with 
trot, purse $1,000, in straight 
time, 2:16%, 2:16, 2:14%. Judge 
and Dorothy Wilkes were also 
at Terre Haute the previous 


meeting 


000, 


»: 10. 


icing establishment of A. H. & D. 
rris was recently sold at auction 
«pshead Bay, and the prices re- 
for the horses shows how valua- 
| bred thoroughbreds are at pres- 
37 head offered realized a total 
Reckon, a 14-year-old chest- 
are, by Pisaro-Perhaps, brought 
chest price of the sale, $17,000. Cor- 
, bay mare, 14 years old, by Him- 
Mamie Gray, was knocked down for 
sii... Breeders of the thoroughbred pay 
! prices for great dams as well as 
ires, and this is a point breeders 
light harness horse should make 
of. 


r Cresceus trotted in, 2:04 at Mem- 
veral leading trainers were asked 
stallion did not succeed in going 
r mile. There was practically but 
nion expressed. Hid. Geers: “He 
n in the stud too long and has not 
training sufficient for the task. 
e he is the two-minute horse, but 
nnot do fit without nine months’ 
training.” Bud Doble: “Wonderful 
rmances are accomplished only aft- 
months of continuous and careful 
gz. I am of the opinion Cresceus 
ower his record, and regard him as 
most wonderful trotter that ever 
but I predict he will not lower his 
rk this season.” John Splan: “Lack 
ndition, that is all. With proper 
tioning he will trot in two min- 
Scott Hudson: “I would like to 
Cresceus for twelve months and I 
| drive him in 2:00 sure.” 


two events of the Lexington, Ky., 
. that were of the most interest 
. $5,000 Futurity for 2-year-olds, and 
nsylvania $6,000 stake for 2:12 trot- 
The two year-stake went to Kath- 
\.. by Wiggins, in straight heats; 
11, 2:15%. Seven horses started 
were distanced in the first 
lor the Transylvania stake 13 
tarted, as fine a field as ever con- 
for this stake, It ineluded Oza- 
of Orange, Major Delmar, 
\Vhitney, Francis B., Wentworth, 
Cor, Charley Mac, Nutbearer, 
Monte Carlo, Idolita and Ryth- 
Six heats were trotted, Major Del- 
tting the first, Prince of Orange 
ind «third, and Ozanum the 
fifth and sixth, Rythmic, winner 
M. & M. stake, was last In the 
it, and was then drawn. Time, 
f 2:07%4, 2:08, 2:00, 209%. The 
finished as named above. The 
iade by Prince of Orange, is the 
ver made in this race. 


nsidering the lines of blood that 
d are producing winners, it is 
remembering that George Wilkes 
rst as a sire of sires, He heads 
stallions whose sons have pro- 
pward of 100 standard perform- 
lambletonian and Belmont were 
ted each by a son with ypward 
rotters and pacers to his credit, 
rge Wilkes is distinguished by 
ns credited with over 100 per- 
Five of these phenomenal sires 
ed in the maternal line from 
Mar » Chief. Red Wilkes, sire of 160 
and Onward, with 166 repre- 
; in the standard list, were out 
ters of Mambrino Chief. Three 
Wilkes’ sons—Simmons, 2:28; 
Vilkes, 2:18, and Alcantara, 2:23~ 
W t of daughters of Herr’s Mam- 
r litchen, the best son of Mambrino 
It is, therefore, the blood of 
tonian and Mambrino Chief, re- 
ugh their sires, that has so far 
the greatest winning combina- 
ceding light harness horses. 
Hanna & Co., Howard, Kan., 
vec, 19, 1902, sell their entire stud 
red Percherons, consisting of 
mares and fillies; also fine high- 
These Percherons represent 
lent blood as Brilliant 1271 (755); 
5144 (452); Fenelon 2682 (38), and 
us sweepstake. mare Julia 5976 
‘hese gentlemen consider size 
quality as essential elements to 
-ood draft horse, and in found- 
stud they have ogee 
ities as much as possible. When 
clr offering at the sale you w will 
have ded to a 
the stallions are service broke 
been used moderately this year. 
ives old enough have been bred 
and guaranteed breeders. One 
ie brood mares in order to ap- 
em. This is the first sale of 
Percherons, it is said, ever 
‘ansas City, and if it is not a 
it will not be potent ee are Messrs. 
Co. did not offer 
his is an excellent Sen wiser 
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been our pleasure to see on one 
if you want an animal of this you 
cannot afford to miss this sale. Send to 
Messrs. Hanna & Co., Howard, Kan., for 
@ catalog, stating where you saw this ad- 
vertisement, and then attend the sale 
without fail. 
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BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement, 


Every week makes some additions to 
the list of Missouri sires, and yet I do not 
think I have one in ten of the standard 
sires doing duty in the state. There is 
probably not a standard sire in the state 
that has not some friend who is a reader 
of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD and who 
could, if he would, take the trouble to 
give me all the information I want. You 
may not own the horse, but have colts by 
him or you may have a mare in foal to 
him. You are “interested in having his 
name appear in the list of sires owned 
and kept for stud purposes in the state of 
Missouri. “Spirit of the West” shows over 
four hundred standard-bred sires in Iowa, 
and estimates that there are full 500 in the 
state. I could not guess how many there 
are in Mis:ouri, but I do know there are a 
large number that are not yet reported. 
Some have been already reported that 
should have national reputations, and 
would have if carefully and persistently 
kept before the reading people of the 
country. 

Big Timber, 2:12%, one of the fastest 
trotting stallions ever bred in Missouri 
and by the records the fastest stall'on 
ever bred without Hambletonian blood, is 
dead. He was kicked by a mare while in 
the stud and had to be destroyed. Big 
Timber, had he lived, would have made a 
successful sire. Two of his colts, owned 
in Michigan, have been handled and are 
reported as very promising. I know of 
only one colt sired by him in Missouri. 

Headpiece, by Norval, sire of the pacing 
stallion Colvineer, 2:22%, reported as now 
being a gelding, is in the stud at Ballwin, 
Mo., and should make a ful sire. 


availed of to perform stch a duty, 
in the healthy foot it “sheds” 
two to three times each year, und when 
the old and useless outer portion is 
away, in this process of “shed- 
ding,” it will be seen, if one takes the 
trouble to examine the bottom of the 
foot, that there is no semblance of a frog 
left to furnish the so-called“ cushion,” and 
no ground bearing, and no bearing on a 
bar shoe, either, can be obtained to ava. 
of this much desired “cushion” (7?) unless 
the foot is rasped or cut down to the very 
point of the blood circulation in the foot, 
and if such is resorted to, the poor animal 
could neither stand or walk, until the foot 
had had an opportunity to grow again. 

Therefore, when this horseshoer (7) says 
“the hoof (is) without any division or as- 
sistance to break the concussion,” he is 
simply “off his trolley.” To prove this, 
select the fore foot of a horse, from which 
the frog has just been “shed,” lift up this 
foot, then put it down, have a person 
stand behind and watch the action of this 
foot as the horse gradually settles his 
weight into it, will it not gradually ex- 
pand at the heels? It most certainly will, 
how as there can be no “frog pressure,” 
for there is no frog, it has “shed,” is 
there “no division or assistancein the foot 
to break the concussion excepting that 
which is provided by the plantar cushion, 
the frog?’ Most assuredly there is, and 
furthermore, the frog exerts no influence 
whatever to operate this opening and 
shutting of the foot at the heel. Does not 
the test that I suggest conclusively prove 
this? If the results prove to be as I as- 
sert, and I have tried it so many times 
that I know that the action of the foot at 
the heels will be just what I have stated 
it will be, then I have proved my case and 
Nature has, with her usual care and wis- 
dom, provided against concussion, wita- 
out the assistance, in any way, of tne 
frog, but absolutely avoiding its use, if it 
was capable of offering any assistance, 
which it is not. 

This horseshoer (7) says: “Corns are 
what may be properly called ruptured 
capillaries.” Correct; this is stated to ve 
the case on page 22 of my book “Shoeing 
Horses,” published seven years ago, and 
on the next page will be found the follow- 
ing: “The cause of the ‘ruptured capil- 
laries’ is excessive tightness around the 
eoronet, the blood gets into the foot, but 
the small veins (‘capillaries’) become so 

gested that it cannot make its round 





All he wants is opportunity. 

No section of the country is better sup- 
plied with well-bred trotting stallions 
than Southwest Missouri and Southeast 
Kansas. Nearly every county now has 
one or more horses that have sired speed 
and the place to look for speed is where 
you have already found it. 

All who attended the races through Mis- 
souri when the kite track at Sedalia was 
bidding for patronage on the tank station 
plan, as md at Independence, Iowa, will 
r b ‘oah B and his mare 
Blazeberry. Mr. Beamer has passed away. 
I do not know where Blazeberry is, but 
when the next volume of the Year Book 
comes out her name will be found in the 
list of great brood mares having pro- 
duced a pacer to President Wilkes and a 
trotter to the great trotting son of On- 
ward, Norther, 2:13%. Norther, although 
he had very limited opportunities in the 
stud, should add to the list just begun. 
His brother, Truce, is credited with two 
good pacers. Midas, while with us, made 
quite a reputation, and Prodigal is the 
sire of four standard performers and nas 
one son, a sire, and one daughter that has 
produced. Of late years after the slump 
in value he was not accorded the advan- 
tages that a successful sire should have 
to make an enviable reputation. Norther 
and Prodigal both have sons in the stud 
that are well placed and should take their 
places among successful sires, and in that 
way the blood of Onward now in Missouri 
will continue to add to the reputation of 
the greatest sire that has died in 1902, No 
horse in Missouri has added so much to 
his reputation in 1902 as has Hinder 
Wilkes, son of Red Wilkes, that has 
added six new trotters, Walnut Boy has 
added two pacers and some reduced ree- 
ords. Victor Ene adds one trotter and 
others have shown ability to do it, and 
will do it later. Redwood Redmon adds 
three pacers, all that have ever been 
trained, and is destined to make a great 
showing in the near future. Anteros adds 
a new pacer and has two reduced recoras, 
Halwood has put the only one he had in 
training into the list. Black Dick has 
one reduced record, and with opportunity 
will put two mere in during the racing 
season of 1908. Some of the most promis- 
ing sires living, considering all that it 
takes to make a successful sire, are 
owned in Missouri and will be heard from. 
If the friends of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD will let me know what they 
know of the standard sires of Missourt, 
we will publish a list that will surprise 
and please them. 





CORNS (7?) AND THEIR CAUSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A horseshoer 
(2% writes an article in the “Horseshoers’ 
Journal” on the above subject, which 
your paper has copied. You are well 
aware that I have consistently claimed, 
and have, I think, proved that there is no 
such thing as a “corn” in the foot of the 
horse. His explanation as to the cause of 
the discoloration in the sole of the foot, at 
the point where such usually appears, is 
quite correct. He says: “All portions of 
the circulating organs operate perfectly if 
kept in proper conditon,” again correct, 
but when he says “‘the foot of the horse 
is different from that of any other animal, 
as all its operations are confined inside of 
a hidden structure, the hoof, without any 
division or assistance to break the con- 
cussion, excepting that which is provided 
by the plantar cushion, the frog, which in 
nearly all cases is made inoperative by 
the ordinary methods of shoeing,” it 
seems to me he is getting rather beyond 
his depth and he must swim or sink in 
that position. 

One must suppose that nature was 4 
consummate fool if she so far neglected 
the comfort of the horse as to provide no 

against concussion in the foot 
except that of the frog, for that is no pro- 
tection whatever against concussion, and 
it was not put there with that intention, 
in the manner in which this writer 


| ascribes its duties, for none of “the ordi- 


sh. bh 


nary of ing’ can prevent 
the frog from performing its duties, and 
jis duties are not that of a “cushion” im 
any sense of the term. The use of a bar 
shoe, or any other appliarce that may 
bear on the frog, and this is certainly not 
the “ordinary method of shoeing,” may 
seriously interfere with its action, as with 
such appliances it could not “give and 
take.” so to speak, which is undoubtedly 
its office. As I have frequently remarked 
in previous articles in the RURAL 
WORLD on the duties of the frog, it is 
in no sense a cushion. If that was "the 
intention of Nature she would have pro- 
vided that the so-called cushion would ex- 











ist in its full extent constantly, so as to 


of circulation, as it were, and get out 
again; it is, therefore, the bursting of 
these small veins that causes their con- 
tents to trickle down and lodge in the 
lowest point of the foot at the place 
where the discoloration makes its appear- 
ance. There is no discomfort to the ani- 
mal at the point where this deposit is 
made apparent, and there is, therefore, 
nothing gained by cutting away the sole 
there, and above all things, never under 
any circumstances should any foreign 
substance be injected into the foot after 
the foolish operation of cutting away the 
sole has been resorted to, as is too often 
done.” 

The writer referred to continues as fol- 
lows: “It is not necessary to bruise a 


foot in order to cause a corn.” No, it is 
not, and the so-called corn is never 
caused in any such way. Further, he 


says: “The inside heel of the foot, being 
more in the center of gravity, compels it 
to take a greater portion of the animal's 
weight,"" What nonsense! Nature must 
have been a fool again not to provide 
against such an incorrect system of artic- 
ulation, but she did not make any such 
mistake, and the condition described by 
this so*catied horseshoer does not exist in 
a foot of correct proportion and one that 
is at a correct angle to the limb it sup- 
ports. This nonsense has been laughed 
at by those who understand the “art of 
farriery” for many years; it is an old, old 
“rot.” It affords an excuse for such as 
the writer, referred to, for their failure to 
so prepare and shoe the feet to prevent 
the contraction of the inside quarter and 
heel. Of course, this refers more particu- 
larly to the fore feet, as the hind ones are 
more likely to become contracted on the 
outside than on the inside. Is this be- 
cause “the center of gravity compe's it 
to take a greater portion of the animal's 
weight’ on the outside instead of, as he 
asserts is the case of the fore feet (for it 
is the fore feet he is writing about, when 
speaking of corns, for no one ever saw 
one of the so-called corns in either of the 
hind feet, did they (7) on the inside? 
Rarely does one see the inside quarter ard 
heel of the hind foot contracted; it is al- 
most invariably fuller than the outside 
heel and quarter. Does not this knock 
this silly “center of gravity’’ nonsense 
“into a cocked hat?’ There is, as I have 
already said, noth!ng rationa) in it. 
Again, this wise horseshoer says: 
“There are different other reasons for 
corns, which every scientific horseshoer 
(is he a specimen of the ‘scientific horse- 
shoer? if he is God help the poor horse) 
knows, but these are of slight “import- 
ance compared with the cause adduced.” 
There is no “importance” to be at- 
tached to this so-called corn, I have seen 
hundreds of them and I have never di- 
rected the trueing and balancing of sich 
a foot, that the animal did not go sound 
as the result of the one and first shoe'ng. 
I have never, in all of my experience, had 
the discolored portion of the sole pared 
out, or any attention whatever paid to it. 
I always removed the cause, the effect 
soon disappeared, and the lameness dis- 
appeared in less than 24 hours, invariably. 
The vaporings of these horseshoers (7) 
“make me tired.” I have directed the 
trueing and balancing of the feet of 
horses in twenty-four (24) states, and in 
many localities in such states, yet in all 
this vast experience I have never met a 
single smith who understood the primary 
points of the “art of farriery.” Some 
may be more skilled in the mechanical 
part of the business, can “turn” and fit a 
shoe better than is possible with others. 
but the foot, they don’t know what to do 
with. A large percentage of _ those en- 
gaged in the bust horses 
have “no mechanics” in their head, have 
“no mechanics” in their eyes, such peo- 
ple cannot correctly shoe horses. The 
country smith, the “village blacksmith,” 
the man who repairs your wagons, etc., I 
have found to possess more intelligence 
on the a of farriery than the city 








again, he is not so apt to be carried away 
with a lot of foolish prejudices and 
“cranky” notions as is the city smith. 

To sum up, I repeat again, emphatical- 
ly, my standing claim: It is simple enough 
to “true,” “balance” and shoe the foot 
a horse correctly, but the smith seems 


feel that he must do something that looks 
wise, show some new “wrinkle,’ in this 
way he only fools himself, with the re- 


sult that he finishes up the job in a bung- 
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THE BREEDING OF 
NERS. 


BREADWIN- 


Taking up this subject where we left off 
a couple of weeks ago, Cresceus, 2:024, be- 
comes our next object lesson as an ortho- 
dox trotting-bred trotter, says the ‘“‘Wes‘- 
ern Horseman,” and in no other instance 
do we find stronger evidence that “blood 
tells” —trotting blood in trotters. Cresceus 
is not a Wilkes, nor an Electioneer, nor 
yet a Nutwood, but he is, nevertheless, a 
trotting-bred trotter, and is the most con- 
vincing living argument that trotting 
blood does not necessarily have to come 
through certain individual channels in o-- 
der to do its “telling.” He is a living 
demonstration of the fact that it is bloo4, 
and not individualism, that does the ‘“‘tell- 
ing’’ in line characteristic production and 
reproduction. His full breeding is well 
known to horsemen, but like the Ten 
Commandments, it loses nothing by repe- 
tition. 

His sire is Robert McGregor, 2:17%, the 
most talked about trotter of his day, and 
who was by Major Edsall 211; dam Nancy 
Whitman (also dam of Madeline, 2:23%), 
by American Star 14; second dam Nance 
(dam of Lady Whitman. 2:30), by Young 
Messenger, who was strongly inbred to 
Imported Messenger. Major Edsall was 
by Alexander's Abdallah 15 (son of Ham- 
bletonian 10), dam by Hambletonian 2, an- 
other strongly inbred Messenger. Major 
Edsall was foaled in 1859, obtained a tro‘- 
ting record of: 2:29, sired Robert McGreg- 
or, 2:17%, and Clayton Edsall, 2:22%, and is 
the grandsire of the pacer, Major Wonder, 
2:09%. Six of his sons have sired standard 
speed, and three standard performers 
are out of his daughters. Hambletonian 
2, foaled in 1823, sired three standard per- 
formers, six standard performers are out 
his daughters, and one of his daughters, 
Grey Rose, produced the great trotting 
speed sire and progenitor, Cuy ler, and 
also Stilison 670, 

Every horseman knows what Abdallah 
15 has done in various directions, and 
hence it is plain that on his sire’s side 
Cresceus is orthodox trotting-bred. Mabel, 
the dam of Cresceus, is by Mambrino 
Howard, a stallion who never accom- 
plished a great deai beyond siring the 
dam of the world’s champion trotter, but 
he was a son of Mambrino Chief 11, He 
foes not appear in the great table as a 
speed sire, and this emphasizes the fact 
that “blood tells,” and though it may be 
dormant in one generation, it will mant- 
fest itself in subsequent ones, for though 
Mambrino Howard did not sire standard 
speed, his daughter, Mabel, possessed ine 
prepotency of her grand sire, Mambrino 
Chief, and gave to the world its greatest 
trotter, and also produced Nightingale, 
2:10%; Miss Mary, 2:24%4, and Sadie Has- 
son, 2:26%. Contention, the second dam of 
Cresceus, was by Allie West, 2:25, son of 
Almont 33, and here another rich vein of 
orthodox trotting blood is tapped. 

The dam of Allie West was Fanny, by 
Mambrino Chief, and Almont’s dam was 
also by Mambrino Chief—more inbreed- 
ing to both the same blood and the same 
individual. Contention neither performed 
in standard time nor produced a standard 
performer, but her trotting blood asserted 
itself through her daughter, Mabel, and 
manifested itself in her grandchildren, 
Cresceus, 2:02%; Nightingale, 2:104); Miss 
Mary, 2:24%4( and Sadie Hasson, 2:264%, and 
her great-grandchildren, Katrina, 2:25, 
and Gale, 2:30. In many of his remote 
crosses Cresceus takes on mixtures of 
thoroughbred and pacing blood, the cor- 
ner-stone of the trotting structure, but his 
various top crosses are trotting crosses 
pure and simple, and he is a sure trotter. 
His trotting blood, though not ultra-fash- 
fonable as to individual derivatives, is of 
the same orthodox kind which hes given 
us practically all of the great harness 
speed breadwinners during the last half 
century. 


HORSE HINTS. 


Success in keeping and breeding horses 
is only insured by a thorough knowledge 
of the animal, its needs and habits, and 
judicious feeding, says an excellent au- 
thority. Regularity and common sense 
must be used in the amount and kind of 
food given. Always water before feeding: 
then feed the hay and bulky food, leaving 
the grain and concentrated food until 
last. It is better to water half hour be- 
fore or not until one hour after feeding. 
The horse secretes about four quarts of 
saliva while eating his feed of oats and 
corn, and if you add water at once to 
this amount it will often cause indiges- 
tion, If watered half hour before or one 
hour after feeding the water wifl not in- 
terfere with digestion. Too much water 
at the time of feeding will force down 
some of the grain out of the stomach and 
into the bowels before it is ready to pass 
from the stomach. Give pure fresh wate, 
never ice water, and in winter heat it 


slightly. 
The natural food of the horse is grass, 
but on t of confi t and work 





the horse requires a more nutritious and 
strength-giving food. The secret in feed- 
ing properly is to give a mixed diet that 


animals to sweat freely. If the first is 
freely used as grain some bran with sto- 
ver, or some well cured pea vine hay or 
clover with corn, helps to balance up the 
ration and keep digestive organs healthy. 
| Green food must be fed with care. A ten 
minute run every night in a good pasture 
is very beneficial. Feed 12 to 18 pounds of 
hay, according to the size and work of 
the horse. Give cut feed mixed with bran 
daily. Feed three times; between 6 and 6 
in the morning, at 12, and between 6 and 
7 at night. Let the night meal be the 
heaviest. Don’t feed cooked food, it is un- 
natural and will cause trouble. Never 
feed a tired or heated horse; let him cool 
first and you will prevent colic and indi- 
gestion. Oat meal mixed with water is 
excellent for tired or exhausted horses. 
Coarse fodder chopped to one inch lengths 
with bran or meal scattered over it and 
| the whole sprinkled with water and thor- 
oughly mixed is very palatable. When 
the grain is mixed with the coarse fodder 
digestion will be more perfect. 

In feeding horses the principal value of 
hay is to distend the stomach. For this 
reason lean horses and those just off the 
pasture or coarse feed require more than 
those which are regularly stabled and 
groomed. The change to grain must not 
be too sudden. Once a horse is used to 
grain, if oats are used with corn meal 
and bran, he may get along dally with 
six or eight pounds a day. 

Whatever the work to be done, bran 
should always be kept, since a horse be- 
ing off his feed or slightly ailing from any 
cause not indicative of violent disease, 
bran mashes, with good nursing, wil 
bring him out all right in nine cases out 
of ten. So in winter, when horses are 
confined to hard food, a bran mash once 
a week should be given. A peck of car- 
rots, turnips or mangels daily are excel- 
lent at the noonday or evening meal. 
Have a piece of rock salt always within 
reach. 


ROD AND GUN 


HUNTING IN SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
—NO., 3 








Just as I was sealing my last letter Mr, 
B. F. Howlett, who had been driving al 
the morning, came riding into camp in 
hot haste for more hounds. They had 
been chasing a big buck al! the forenoon 
and it was about played oui, and had 
stopped in the river and wis fighting the 
dogs. Five or six more were turned loose 
and the men started for the river stands, 
for when a deer is tired, it will not leave 
the water, only for a short distance. 
When the new pack arrived at the scene 
of battle the buck lit out, taking a circuit 
of about a mile and crossing the river 
high up. As it plunged into the river ten 
or twelve of the dogs followed suit. It 
then took a run of about half a mile, the 
dogs close behind, and again crossed the 
river, making a stand in the water with 
only its head exposed, dogs swimming a!! 
around and holding it at bay, the buck 
striking at the dogs with his horns. Mr. 
John Cox, who has been hunting with our 
party, arrived at this stage of the game, 
and after waiting some time to find an op- 
portunity to shoot and not hit the dogs, 
finally killed it, but the deer, being across 
the river, and its head only exposed, he 
had to fire three times before it fell. It 
proved to be a four-spiked buck, very 
large and fat, and of fully the size of those 
before killed, Each spike or prong is sup- 
posed to represent one year, hence it was 
four years old, It was brought to camp 
nicely dressed, and some of the choicest 
parts prepared for supper. It was a very 
exciting chase. To see ten or a dozen 
deer hounds plunge into the water from a 
high bank, one after another, after it, and 
the gallant run they made when on land, 
and then again into the river, finally sur- 
rounding it, is a sight which one will nev- 
er forget. 

The sport had been so exhilarating that 
after supper a concert was held, and 
songs, humorous, sentimental and relig- 
fous, were indulged in. A number of the 
members of the club are good singers and 
have a large number of songs in their 
repertoire, and concerts are frequently 
held, especially after an exciting and suc- 
cessful chase. 

The first rainy weather experienced was 
on Friday morning, but it did not dampen 
the ardor of the hunters. All were sup- 
plied with rubber overcoats, The drivers 
for deer, and the standards went forth 
as usual. The showers were light and no 
great inconvenience was experienced. 
Howlett and Burwell, who were with the 
hounds, frightened four deer from one 
fallen tree top, Howlett made a hasty 
shot at a doe, slightly wounding her, but 
it did not impede her speed, She made 
a long run with the pack of hounds 
clinging close to her, and as they were 
getting uncomfortably near, she made a 
break for the river, but encountered Hon. 
I. H. Talbot on the way, who, with un- 
erring aim, with a single discharge of ns 
No. 10 Remington, dropped her in her 
tracks. There is no telling how many deer 
have fallen a prey to his deadly aim. He 
is now 7 years of age, and scarcely & 
year has passed since he was 15 years old 
that he has not taken a deer hunt. The 
writer has hunted with him every fall for 
the past thirty years or more, and knows 
when the crack of his gun is heard a deer 
is to be brought to camp. When a young 
man the deer in Missouri were almost as 
thick as rabbits now are and it is safe 
to say that much more than a hundred 
deer have been killed by him. 

The doe was brought to camp, neatly 
dressed, and put away in good style. We 
have a surplus of venison now on hand 
and wish we could send some of it to our 
friends, but the laws of Missouri prevent 
one from sending to his own family even 
the game he has killed. No one is al- 
lowed to ship game out of the county in 
which it is killed, or even to take it with 
him. If he gets it home at all, it is done 
surreptitiously, which the writer always 
succeeds In doing in some way when he 
returns home. 

After dinner the sky cleared, and the 
weather was so favorable that another 
chase was determined upon. The dogs 
that had run in the morning were fed and 
tied, and those that had remained at 
camp were turned loose. The hunters’ 
horns were tooted, and off started drivers 
and h the hunters having previous- 





combines nutriment with bulk ugh to 
make it digestible. Feed to supply heat 
and muscle, and not an abundance of fat. 
The more work done by the horse, the 
greater the amount of food to be given. 
The general foods are hay, grass, corn, 
oats, barley, rye, bran, carrots, turnips, 
and apples. Oats is the best grain food, 
then comes corn. Both are improved if 
crushed. The former is a muscle building 
and blood making food, ey nerve and 
endurance in the animal, and nothing can 
take its place. It is far from being a 
cheap feed and farm horses may be win- 
on other grain, but when we 
the hay should be rather rich 
Corn and timotliy are heating 





on the digestion, causing the 





ly gone to the expected deer crossings. 
In about an hour the music began and 
the dogs were making their best running. 
All the dogs are now in good condition. 
Some that had never chased anything be- 
fore but foxes, were a little slow in tak- 
ing deer irneks, but killing a deer or two 
before them lets them know what we are 
after. It is true that even our best deer 
hounds will take wild cat tracks, and the 
first run this morning was after a wild 
cat; but the dogs were called off by the 
horns. 

A pretty run was made by the hounds, 
finally driving the deer by the stand of 
Frank Eller, at its very liveliest gait. El- 
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Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 

Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Hieiteny, 

and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 monthsold. : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kansas. 
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never saw a deer jump so high. He gave 
him another salute and the deer fell. The 
deer was taken to camp and all congratu- 
lated Frank on his good luck. It was a 
two-spiked buck, with beautiful horns, 
which the writer will have mounted. A 
good day's work has been done and a!l 
the party are in the best of spirits. After 
a good supper and story-telling, the tired 
hunters retired to their couches and soon 
were in the arms of Somnus. 
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ton Royal 122721; also a few high-bred Saddle Horses. 
JOHN HARRISON, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 
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ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located % 8, directly opposite the of St. Louis. Shippers should 
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National - Stock - Yards. 
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L, W. ERAKE, Ae’st. Gen. Mgr. 
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The American Wringer Co.’s ) 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


ROYAL 





WRINGER 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS 


Are the best Wringers made. The rolls are of 
the finest quality Para Rubber, which last 
long, wring dry and save the ‘clothes and 
buttons. They have the Patent Guide Board 
whichs is the clothes and toeach Wringer 
is attached the Horse-Shoe Warranty Card. 
A Xmas Present 
Appreciated by all young 
housekeepers, is the Gem Toy 


malleable iron frame. 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, 


Address Dept. 27 
w York J 
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Written for 


To thee, oh Lord, our hearts do we uplift 

In praise and adoration for thy gift 

Of grace, that like refreshing dew de- 
scends 

Upon us in a desert place and blends 

Our lives with thine. Thy holy name we 
praise 

For blessings that attend us all our days 

Thy tender mercies, Lord, that fall like 
showers 

Upon the earth to bless these souls of 
ours 

Are rich in heavenly grace, and humbly 
we 

Ascribe the adoration of our hearts to 
thee 

Not only have we tasted that the Lord 

Is good, not only has thy precious Word 

That emanated from the courts above— 

Blest revelation of thy wondrous love— 

Sustained us in our pilgrimage, and fed 

Our hungry souls each day with heaven- 
ly bread, 

But we have also been recipients 

Of blessings that sustain these earthly 
tents 

The beauteous earth whose fullness is 
thine own 

Has yielded fruitfully where we have 
sown 

Or reaped where other hands have scat- 
tered seed, 

And thus supplied us with each daily 
need. 

But not alone for what thou hast be- 
stowed 

On us, dear Father, but for what hath 
flowed < 

O’er all the land for all the people’s good, 

Do we return to thee our thanks, and 
should 

Bach yield to thee his earthly all, the 
price 

For all thy mercies, Lord, would not 
suffice 

We thank thee that our homes and na- 
tive land 

Are resting in the hollow of thy hand, 


Secure from all the adverse winds that 


blow, 

A goodly land where peace and plenty 
flow. 

And far transcending every other gift 


That hath redounded to our good, we lift 


Our hearts in grateful praise for him who 
died 

On Calvary’s cross by sinners crucified, 

That we, through Him, might live for- 
evermore 

With thee upon fair Canaan's blissful 
shore, 

We thank thee for thy dwelling piace on 
earth, 

The church, where sinful man receives 


new birth 
the everlasting fold of Christ— 
promises of life that hath sufficed 
ages past to anchor souls to thee 
hope, our life, our Immortality. 
WALTER 8S. WHITACRE. 
Vernon, Ills. 


Into 
For 
For 
Our 


Mt. 


the RURAL WORLD. 
SENSE AND THE FOOD 
QUESTION. 


Written for 
COMMON 


By Jane A. L. Zabriskie, Instructor in 
Household Economics, State University, 
Columbia, Mo. 

When our best friend declines our invi- 
tation to dinner on the ground that he 


has given up eating regular meals, and 
is taking instead ‘‘food tablets,”’ we won- 
der to what we are coming. 

Surely, this is the era of the Food Fad- 
dist and within the past few years we 
have been gulled at an alarming rate. 


For instance, we are told by him that 
red pepper is essential to our health and 


happiness. Accordingly we dutifully buy 
a pound or two and proceed to sneeze and 
choke and _ strangle over hot to- 
males and other dishes from the Hades’ 
Menu, politely called ‘‘Mexican” and “In- 
dian.”’ 

After a year of this inflammatory sort 


of life we are told by the Second Food 
Faddist that pepper of all kinds is most 
injurious; instead we are implored to eat 
salt, and when we read the astounding 
statement that by devouring large quan- 
tities of this substance, “Our bodies are 
kept in perfect electrical equilibrium, we 
are duly impressed with the awful vague- 
ness of the remark, and immediately we 
begin a briny diet which if,kept up in 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


definitely would bring us to feel like a 
pickled mackeral. 

Before this time comes, however, our 
attention is arrested by F. F. No. 3, who 

at the rate of a penny-a-line 
“County Chronicle” that if we 
would live on raw beef and water we 
would have glowing complexions and 
wonderful intellects. 

The following week the rival paper, the 
“County Trumpet” informs us that only 
by turning our dinners and suppers into 
aesthetic nibbles at lettuce, peanuts, 
nasturtiums, etc., in general—“The Great 
Uncooked’’—can we make our bodies mete 
and proper. Now the former menu is as 
nectar and ambrosia to bacteria, and the 
latter makes up a cheerful diet for rab- 
bits; but we are neither bacteria nor 
bunnies. We are intelligent men and wo- 
men, masters of all the foodstuffs of the 
world 

A kind Providence has given us untold 
varieties of foods in the sea, the field. 
forest. It behooves us to find out 
about them, and to use them to the best 
advantage, enjoying them taking 
pride in their proper preparation 

The most important thing to know 
about a food is its nutritive Value. There 
is the greatest error in the minds of most 
people regarding the two terms “nutri- 
tive’ and “digestible.” The ‘“nutri- 
value” means the actual amount of real 
food in the article. Although water is 
essential to a dietary it does not nourish 
the body and is therefore not a food. 

Oysters then, which are 90 per cent wa- 
ter, are low in nutritive value. “Digesti- 
ble,”’ on the other hand, may mean either 
of two things: First, the ease or quick- 
ness of digestion; second, the amount of 
the nutritive portion of the food which is 


declares 
in the 


and 


and 


finally digested and made available for 
the use of the body. 

It can be readily seen that this latter 
depends upon the individuals’ digesting 
powers, and is therefore variable. It is 
usually referred to as “availability,” 


while “digestibility’’ in common parlance, 
implies the former meaning, or functions 
of digestion. Oysters digest easily. For 
this reason they are suitable for invalids 
and people with weak digestions, al- 
though they contain little nutriment 
Beans contain more nutriment than 
most vegetables. A plate of beans consti- 
tutes one of the most nutritious lunches 
which can be bought for fifteen cents; 
but owing to the toughness of the out- 
side leathery envelope, beans are difficult 





of digestion, and are not suitable for 
| people who stay in the house and do lit- 
tle muscular work. 

Ordinarily, clear beef tea contains no 
nutriment. Tender beef, rarely cooked, 
is both nutritious and digestible. Tough 
beef, although less digestible, is equally 
and often more nutritious. 

Besides the nutritive value and the 
availibility of foods, many of them have 


also a medicinal value, which affects in- 
dividuals in different ways, and it is this 
which causes the general uncertainty, 
and gives such a wide opening for the 
food faddists and the patent food manu- 
facturers. It is certainly a fact that 
strawberries agree with some people and 
disagree with others. The same thing is 
less noticeably true of lemons, and many 
other fruits. Some people are most pain- 








fully affected by a small dose of quinine. 
It is evident that our physical idiosyncra- 
sies are numerous and perplexing indeed. 
The food question of the future, involves 


thus a study on the part of physicians 
}as well as of chemists. 
The only way out of the difficulty 


a diet of 
cooked in an appetizing 
you find by 
dish does not 
quietly forego 


seems to be for us to choose 
good fresh foods, 
and digestible manner. If 
experience that a certain 
tend to make you happy, 
it in the future, remembering that the 
question of whether eggs do or not 
agree with you is not an absorbing topic 
to your friends. 

Do not believe the items constantly ap- 
pearing in our cheap journals, encourag- 
ing food fads. 

A certain quack food may ‘“‘make flesh 
and b‘ood” as it is advertised to do, but 
the chemist may tell you that good bread 
would make it just as fast, and much 
cheaper. 

The introduction of patent cereal foods 


do 


has made a great improvement in our 
dietaries. Most of them are not as 
nutritious as they claim to be, but they 


are all good, and when thoroughly cooked 
are digestible. Cereals should form the 
basis of a child's diet. 

Eat just a little more fruit than you 
ean afford. It is cheaper than doctor 


ing the muscular action of the digestive 
organs, which aids digestion and brings 
about laxative results. 

But because you sat up late for a week, 
and took little outdoor exercise and then 
became ill on Sunday with a headache, 
do not feel called upon to relinquish for- 
ever the custard and sponge cake which 
you ate on Saturday night. 

On the other hand, remember that nine 
out of ten headaches do come from er- 
rors in diet, but the error is usually 
garding our diet in general. We are all 
too fond of rich food and complex dishes 
and combinations. This is where we need 
to reform, Savarin wisely said: ‘Tell 
me what you eat and I will tell you what 
you are,’’—but we must be conservative 
about attributing our ills to a specific 
food. 

Above all, let us investigate this sub- 

ject of foods. Find out what dishes are, 
in general, most digestible, and see that 
the children, and the sedentary, and the 
weak people have these foods and have 
them in the right proportion. 
We need common sense—the sense of 
our grandmothers mixed with the intel- 
ligence and knowledge which is the birth- 
right of the woman of today. 


re- 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PICKLES AND PRESERVES. 





Now is the time of year when pickles 
of all kinds are made and put away for 
winter use. I do not know why we seem 
to need acid in our blood in winter more 
than at other seasons of the year, but it 
is a fact. People who will not touch a 
pickle of any kind in the season of ripe 
fruits, will eat them greedily when cold 
weather comes. 

Chow Chow is a good appetizer when 
meat dishes are more in evidence than 
they are in summer. To make this pickle 
take one gallon of green tomatoes, chop 
fine, mix with them half a cup of salt, 
let stand over night, drain, wash, then 
add’ half a gallon chopped cabbage, six 
large onions and six green peppers, also 
chopped fine. Put a quart of vinegar in 
the preserving kettle, add two quarts of 
brown sugar, a dessert spoon of ground 
mustard, scant teaspoon of tumeric, a ta- 





blespoon each of ground cloves and all- 
spice, two tablespoonfuls of ground cin- 
namon, mix and tie in a cheese cloth and 
put them in the vinegar. Then add the 
mixed tomato, cabbage, green pepper 
pods and onion and boil clear, stirring 
frequently. 

Spiced vinegar is excellent either sweet 
or sour for cucumbers that have been 
preserved in salt. Soak the salt almost 
entirely out of the cucumbers, then put 
them in spiced vinegar and let them boil 
until they are well cooked but not soft, 
they will stay plump, are crisp and ex- 
cellent. 

Pear Preserves are not easy to make 
unless the fruit is in just the right con- 
dition. To preserve the hard pears, I 
boil them first in water made slightly 
sweet, then drain and put them in a syr- 
up made by taking two quarts of sugar 
to a point of water, a few pieces of gin- 
ger root adds to the flavor of pear pre- 
serves, boil until clear and can in self- 
sealing jars. 

“Mrs. Mary Anderson” has the best re- 
cipe for spiced peaches I have ever seen. 
Will she kindly give it to the circle? 

Apropos of cooking receipts, I recently 
learned a new way to make a meat roll, 
delicious and economical. Three pounds 
of beef and half a pound of fat pork 
chopped very fine; mix, season to taste 
with pepper and salt, then take half a 
loaf of stale bread, cut in small pieces, 
pour boiling water over it, cover and let 
steam soft, mix with the meat when cool, 
form into a loaf, put in a buttered pan, 
pour in c pint of boiling hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven two hours, 
basting two or three times, and adding 
hot water if necessary 

A cake recipe that we use often is 
both economical and excellent. Take one- 
fourth of a cake of Baker’s Chocolate, 
shave fine, add half a cup of sweet milk, 
a large tablespoonful of butter, one cup 
of sugar, put on the stove and heat until 
the chocolate is dissolved and the in- 
gredients well mixed, take from the 
stove and when the mixture is slightly 
cool add the well beaten yolk of one egg, 
a teaspoon of vanilla extract and a tea- 
spoon of soda, beat well, then add an- 
other half teacup of sweet milk and two 
cups of unsifted flour, bake in two layers 
and put together with icing made as fol- 
lows: Two cups of sugar, half cup of 
boiling water, boil until somewhat brit- 
tle, then pour gradually into the well 
beaten whites of two eggs, beating in as 
you pour; flavor with a teaspoon of va- 
nilla and put the mixture between and 
over the cake 

I do not know why I dislike to give re- 
cipe unless it is because it seems ego- 
tistical, and because there are so many 
excellent cook books to be had for the 
mere asking. I am considered a good 
cook, and pride myself on my culinary 
ability, but when I write I like to be 
away from the kitchen both in mind and 
body. MAY MYRTLE. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE UNION VETBERANS. 

In the dark days. of the civil war, when 
disaster and defeat was the rule, and a 
dark cloud of gloom and doubt hung like 
a pall over the loyal states, when the 
perpetuation of the Union trembled in the 
balance, thousands of the young men ral- 
lied around the old flag. They came from 
the cities, villages, hamlets, from the 
rural cross roads, from every vocation of 
life—a mighty army, representing the in- 
telligence and sinew of the land. 

They answered to the call as no other 


army was ever before mustered, they 
gave the best years of their lives, en- 
dured hardships and privations, faced 


death in every form, encountered perils 
almost beyond description, much of which 
has been told in story and in song, that 
the Union might survive, that the fact 
of the permanence of a free republic 
might be established through all the ages 
yet to come. 

The 


heritage of liberty now enjoyed in 


this “Land of the Free,” is the direct 
result of the work that they accom- 
plished. The civil and religious privileges 


vouchsafed to the American people, the 
perpetuation of the best government and 
the greatest republic that the world has 





bills—but have it fresh and in good con- 
dition 

We should all drink more water than 
we do, and if we will insist on eating rich 
food, we must have plenty of outdoor 
life. Although the fibre which makes 
meat and vegetables tough, is not digest:- | 
ble, it gives bulk to our meals. stimulat- 








ever known, crowned by the folds of Old 
Glory as it waves to the breeze, is the 
grandest achievement of any age or of 
any people. . 
The remnant of that grand army are 
now verging closely onto the last roll 

call— 

“The ranks grow thinner. Day by day 
We hear the funeral chant; 

The gallant veterans, one by one, 
Follow their leader, Grant, 

The battle drums are muffled now 
Upon the last redoubt, 

And where the bugle’s notes are still 


The boys lie mustered out.” 


Only a few more years and the last of 
the gray-haired veterans will have pass- 
ed away; the last requiem will have been 
sung, and those who followed Hooker, 
Hancock, Burnside, Meade, will be heroes 
mustered out.— 
‘Methinks I see 


the last camp-fire 


Blaze up against the sky. 
The angel adds the last brave name 
To the deathless roll on high, 
They're gone! but still in vision fair 


I see the ranks of blue 
That march in glorious columns in 


Jehovah’s grand review.” 


But their works will 
the fruitage of their victory in more 
strongly cementing the bond of the 
States; its beneficient influences will be 
felt and realized by all the generations 
yet to come,— 


live after them; 


And millions yet unborn will see, 
That glorious Banner of the Free, 


and remember with reverence the valor 

and sacrifices of the Union veterans that 

gave to them so great a heritage. 
DYPE. 
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Games 


In each pound package of 


Lion Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 

be found a free game, amusing 

and instructive—so different 

kinds. 

Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
at Your Grocers. 


a 











‘TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE. 


{An American scientist has come to the 
conclusion that the tendency of too much 
education or intellectual development in 
women is to make them lose their beau- 
ty.) 

O Phyllis, once no task to me was sweeter 

Than, grasping my enthusiastic quill, 
To hymn your charms; erratic though the 


metre, 
It gained im fervor what it lacked in 
skill. 
But now, alas, those charms are like to 


vanish, 
Without peramble duty bids me speak. 
The rumor funs that you are learning 
Spanish, 
And also—simult aneously—Greek. 


Those eyes, to which I loved to dash off 


stanzas, 
No longer gaze, as erstwhile, into mine; 
They're fixed on Quixote’s deeds, or 


Sancho Panza's 
Or rest upon some Aeschylean line. 
Or, as you spell Thucydides his speeches 
Your face assumes a look of care and 
pain. 


O Phyllis, heed the moral that it teaches, 
And cease to run the risk of growing 
plain. 
Shun, I implore, the 
Be guided by my 


vampire, Education. 
excellent advice. 


You owe a solemn duty to the nation— 
Simply to give your mind to looking 
nice. 
Learning may be acquired, but beanty 
never; 
Dry books, believe me, were not meant 
for you. 


Be fair, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever; 

If brains are wanted, 
two. 


I've enough for 
—Punch. 


FASTING FOR HBALTH'’S SAKE. 


than we require, and 


We all eat more 
this daily repeated superfluity lends to 
stodginess. In a more primitive state of 


society meals were more irregular and 
the amount of food tallied more with the 
effort expended in obtaining it. Now we 
eat because it is a meal time; too many 
of us eat not by rule but to repletion; 
while probably all of us cat again before 
we are really hungry. Day after day a 
little more is taken than is used, and this 
excess either disturbs the liver or teases 
thestomachor, circulating in a hyperplas- 
tic blood, leads to torpor, or sometimes is 
put by—out of harm's way for the time, 
but much to the distress of the patient 
later on—in the form of fat. Thus we 
never have an opportunity of striking a 
proper balance between intake and out- 
put, unless we follow the wise maxims of 
the church and fast once a week, not 
merely abstaining from the more tooth- 
some delicacies, but fasting honestly, 
even to emptiness and discomfort.—From 
the London Hospital. 

Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr. 
ap” the best remedy for Ohildren Teethine. 


Poultry 


THE BEGINNER 











Editor RURAL WORLD: There are 
two reasons for the great interest mani- 
fested in raising poultry in this section-- 
the advanced price of poultry and eggs 
and the World's Fair. These factors ex- 
plain why many a home will add to it a 
poultry yard with its houses and sheds, 
its bright new appliances, a full stock of 
the latest foods and condiments to coax 
the flock of lively hens to pay abundant 
tribute to the egg basket. The would be 
poultryman, having no knowledge of the 
subject, diligently reads all the poultry 
books and magazines he can secure, and 
thus fortified thinks he is well equipped 
to make a great success. No greater 
mistake, however, was ever made. It is 
an undoubted fact that the knowledge 
necessary to successful poultry produc- 
tion is harder to acquire than in almost 
any other pursuit. 

The only practical way to secure this 
knowledge is by one’s own experience and 


the experience of others. Our advice to 
the future poultry producer is to visit 
every poultry paint, large or small. he 
can reach, and if possible spend some 
time on a “chicken ranch’’ to learn at 
least the rudiments of the business. Ex- 
perience, however, is the best teacher, 


even though its tuition charges are al- 
ways high. Whatever you do, do not be- 
gin the extensively. It is far 


better to begin with a pair of fowls than 


business 


with one hundred. Let the amateur 
“make haste slowly”’ by making poultry 
keeping a side issue until he can learn 
something of the business. Don’t “put 


all your eggs in one basket.’ Only when 
one has taken a small flock through two 
or three seasons and tested, first his love 
for the work and second, whether or not 
he has made money, can he safely ex- 
pand. There is an idea prevalent among 
“those who don’t know” that one can 
make money running a poultry plant and 
it is this idea that prevents an over- 
supply of eggs and poultry and that gives 
them a good price. 

In law, medicine or any of the profes- 
man has to study for years be- 
can practice; in merchandising it 
takes years to come to the front; the suc- 
cessful manufacturer usually comes from 
the workingman’s bench and yet men 
think they can go into the poultry busi- 
ness without capital and no experience 
and make money from the start. 

Raising poultry is a business and must 
be learned step by step Just as a pro- 
fessional man, or a mechanic, or a busi- 
ness man learns his special line. 

MARIE MERRON 
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"A CAUTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This Is the 
time of year to look vut for roup, cholera 
and lice. A correspondent is having 
trouble with his flock. He has been doc- 
toring for some time, but his fowls con- 
tinue to die. He says their combs turn 
dark. they have diarrhoea and he thinks 
it is cholera. For the benefit of this man 
and any other that may have sick fowls 
T will say that there is no cure for genu- 
ine cholera. When cholera once gets into 
your flock you will know what is the mat- 
ter. The cholera in its most deadly form 
is likely to appear at any time of the 
year, but most likely in the fall and does 
its work quickly; you will hardly know 
the fowl is sick before it is dead. They 
will drop dead from the roosts at night. 
Fifteen years ago I had the cholera in 
my flock. Often I would look over the 
flock in the evening amd could not see a 
sick fowl, but next morning would find 
from one to four déad birds under the 
roosts. The first symptom of the disease 
will be that the comb will turn dark, al- 
most black and in @ few hours, usually, 
the fowl will die. Fowls often become 
droopy and have some bowel trouble 
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cholera you will not have 
to find it out. It may be 
than a case of indigestion, 
feed, lice, etc. 

Clean up and purify the 
surroundings. If your fowls are lousy 
clean out the lice, feed grain and give 
the fowls clean water to drink. Possibly 
your fowls have been drinking from ma- 
nure sinks or filthy pools. Your flock 
may be a lot of puny, inbred, hereditary 
ehickens that are not worth saving. A 
good, healthy strain of fowls is seldom 
sick. The weakened condition of your 
flock may be due to lice. Give the poul- 
try houses, coops, etc., a general clean- 
ing up and disinfecting. Use some good 
liquid lice killer and disinfectant. Kill 
all the weak, sickly fowls that have black 
combs and you may succeed in prevent- 
ing further trouble. There is just one 
plan to manage cholera, and that is to 
thoroughly disinfect the premises and 
stop the spread of the disease. No doc- 
toring or pampering with sick fowls will 
do any good. 0. F. GREER. 

Burbon, Ind. 
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GLEN RAVE EN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RU RAL W WORLD: The fall 
rains have set in at last, and the “back 
bone” of our fine weather is broken. The 
wind has gone north, the mercury stands 
40 above. This seems cold to us now af- ; 
ter such pleasant weather as we have | 
been having. 

Most of our fowls are in comfortable 
quarters. Some six of our houses will 
be treated to new roofs soon. These 
houses are dry and rain proof, but not 
wind proof. We will cover them with pa-/ 
per, then put on a shingle roof. This will 
make them  three-ply. We have been 
feeding pretty heavy of corn all this 
month but are changing off to oats and 
mixed feed. The corn ration is all right 
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for a moulting hen or for the small 
breeds on a farm range, but it is not best 
to feed it too liberally to the heavy 
breeds* in confinement. The oats, mixed | 
feed, and cocked vegetables are best for 
the laying stock, a change of feed is rel- 
ished by tho fowls at any time. For best’ 
results in egg production, we must not 
neglect the lime and grit; fresh water 
and milk are both essential. Our stock 
at this time are all in fine health, the 
young birds look stout and vigorous; the 
egg output today was three dozen, worth 
60c at market price. This income from 
this source is very satisfactory at this 
time of year, when most all adult fow's 
are moulting. We have added two new 
breeds, White Wyandottes and . Pit 
Games. We are planning for more 
houses and runs to accommodate our 
breeding stock. .,The time will soon be 
here when we will start our incubators 
and commence for the new crop of chick- 
ens for 1908. E. W. GEER. 
Farmington, Mo. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Ducks sometimes are afflicted with sore 
eyes, when a few weeks old. This is due 
to dampness of exposure, which brings 
on a cold. The remedy is to put the af- 
flicted bird in a dry place and rub a little 
vaseline on the eyes to prevent them 
from getting sealed with the discharge 
from the eyes. 

Prepare pullets for winter by giving 
them extra care and attention. Shut the 
cockerels in a yard and give the pullets 
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they will eat of a mixture of sound, hard 

grains and ground feeds once daily. 
Don’t forget about the lice. There may 

be thousands in your poultry house before 


you find one. Look for them and take 
measures to prevent them from getting 
Started. Lice killers are plentiful and 
cheap, and they save a lot of money by > 
preventing losses. 


NONSENSE RHYME. 


There was an old hen in Dundee, 

Who longed to sail the seas 
They told her “No!” 
She could not go, 

For the sea was as wet as could be. 

MARION. 
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is no question but that anybody 
if he has proper facilities, 
not do it successfully without 
business care and attention. 
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When two litters a year are desired the 
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service is all right, will then come in 
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oars ready for service. Allof best breeding 
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THE CARE AND FEEDING 
HOGS. 
In all Classes of merchandise | 
that fs displayed at its best gel $ 
highest, and the most successful mer- 
chant is the man that has his sale stock 
in the best possible shape on salé day. 
This same proposition will also apply to 
the sale of swine. The man that has his 
hogs in the pink of condition on sale day 
gets more for them than the man that has 
his hogs only partly prepared. The task 
of preparing a bunch of hogs for sale is 
no difficult feat, but is merely the using 
of good common sense, writes R. C. 
Hoffmann in “American Swineherd.” 
In the first place, the sale hogs should 
be classed and placed together in roomy 
quarters, that is having a large pasture 
to run in, a large feeding floor and a good 
sized, warm and dry place to sleep in 
when it is cold and wet. They should also 
be provided with a cool place when it is 
hot. They should be bandied in such a 
manner that any of them may be petted, 
which will be of great value when it 
comes to putting on the finishing touches, 
and when the buyers are examining them 
on sale day. Their feed should consist of 
a balanced ration and gradually brought 
in condition. Where it is possible the 
feeding period should extend over a per- 
iod of eight weeks, but when rushed they 
can be pushed more, although the re- 
sults are not as satisfactory, in that 
when the period extends for eight weeks 
the hogs put on meat, while in a shorter 
period they put on fat. Some breeders 
have a dislike for well conditioned stock, 
which should not exist. Where a sow has 
been cared for under the conditions de- | 
scribed she will farrow healthier and | 
larger pigs than the sow that is treated 
otherwise. The pigs in embryo are im- 
bibed with the life blood of the sow, and 
be it that her condition is in the order of 
improvement the pigs in embryo are so 
imbibed and so the vice versa. 
Where the eight weeks plan of feeding 
is taken up, feeding twice a day is suffi- 
cient, starting in gradually and contin- 
uing so that they are on full feed the 
last three weeks. By feeding twice a 
day and with the run of clover pasture 
the hogs do not lay on fat, but put on 
meat, so that sale day they are in plump 
condition, mellow and solid looking, while 
in a shorter period of feeding they are 
apt to appear flabby. 
As for the feed, any balanced ration will 
do. The following ration is one that was 
used very successfully on a bunch of 
August sale hogs: One-half of the ration 
consisted of soaked shell corn and the 
other half of slops, composed of two parts 
wheat middlings, one part Buffalo glut- 
ten feed, with a little oil meai and bone 
meal thrown in. Besides this, the bunch 
were supplied twice a week at mid-day 
with all the oats they would clean up. 
The above ration, in connection with the 
clover pasture, supplied all that was nec- 
essary to the development and growth of 
the little pigs and the putting on of the 
meat on the sow. The result of the feed 
was plump, mellow hogs, with prospects 
of havitig fine litters, which turned out to 
be the case, according to the letters re- 
ceived from the buyers. 
After the feeding part is done the fin- 
ishing touches are in order, and is one of 
the important features in the prepara- 
tio of a sale“bunch. The animals should 
be well washed or brushed that their skin 
might be free from all scurf, their tails 
and ears should be clipped properly and 
then they should be oiled, so as to give 
them & black, glossy appearance. A good 
receipt for dope is one composed of two 
parts fish oil, one part gasoline and one 
part kerosene, with a little lamp black 
added. For a dope to be used just as 
they go in the sale ring is one composed 
of equal parts of sweet oil and alcohol, 
which is cooling to the animal and gives 
its coat a glossy appearance. 


OF SALE 





THE CRY FOR BONE. 


We hear a heap about bone in hogs, and 
it may be worth while to think a little 
about it. If some .of those who write 
about more bone and how to get it would 
think a little more their articles would 
not mislead so much. We are told over 
and over, says the National Stockman, 
and many people actually believe, that 
the modern hog is “deficient in bone,” 
and that we must turn to some 0Ig, 
coarse-boned strain to correct this defect. 
There are two kinds of deficiency in 
bone. One is a lack of quantity and the 
other is a lack of quality. There are few 
domestic animals that have too little 
bone, but there are many that have too 
weak bone. The way to improve the bone 
is not io breed to increase its size but 
to feed to increase its strength. In 80 
doing the size will be increased some- 
what. Rational care will also do much 
to improve the quality of bone. The 
brood sows and the sire should have plen- 
ty of exercise, they should be fed well bal- 
anced foods, they should have access to 
the earth or to substitutes therefor. With 
this kind of treatment there is little dan- 
gér of raising a hog without bone enough 
to support all the meat he ought to carry. 
And with this kind of treatment the 
modern American type—the best that has 
yet been produced from both the produc 
er’s and the Killer’s standpoint—can be 
preserved. A violent cross for bone is not 
necessary for the man who will stucy the 
feeding and care of hogs. 


WORMS IN PIGS 


There are many common worms of the 
pig and one very uncommon one which 
is, however, most commonly mentioned in 
complaints received. The uncommon one 
is the kidney worm which is supposed to 
cause “going down behind,” a condition 
of fet hogs which we find to be brought 
on by corn feeding and lack of exercise 
and to be preventable by exercise and use 
of abundance of lime and lime water 
along with nitrogenous food instead of 
corn in herds where there has been a ten- 
dency to the trouble, says “Iowa Home- 
stead.”’ 

The other worms that cause trouple 
need not be mentioned by name, for the 
treatment for one and all in pigs is the 
same. It may be said, however, that very 
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CHESTER WHITES 


many diseases of the hog attributed to 
every other possible cause are to be prop- 
erly attributed to worms. We refer, for 
instance, to the cough which is often 


doing poorly on corn and similar foods. 


enough. 








-IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 
wre Risewrianing atime "Priec somase: 


H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 


heard in young pigs that are seen to be 


Again we see pigs that have thumps, pot 
bellies, skin troubles, canker of the nose, 
St. Vitus’ dance, rickets and so forth. 
In each of these diseases we usually find 
that worms are the aggravating cause 
and it is often too late to do away with 
the trouble by getting rid of the irritative 
cause. It is best to keep pigs free from 
worms if possible and this may be done 
with little trouble if commenced early 


Milk apparently agrees with worms bet- 
ter than any other food so that when pigs 
are to be fed largely upon even skim milk 


the worm eggs come from? Not from the 
actory in the milk; mot ffom the dam's 
pmilk. They are everywhere where hogs 
have always been kept. In the yards and 
péns and pastures, and young pigs should 
be kept away from such places as much 
ag possible. The feeding of salt is one 
of the best ways of keeping worms de- 
stroyed, but this cannot be done with 
hogs as well as with lambs. The use of 
such things as charcoal, earth, coal, sul- 
phur, wood ashes, etc,, tends to prevent 
trouble, but the most powerful of all 
medicants for swine is ordinary oil of tur- 
Dentine. We consider this a wonderful- 
ly beneficial medicine for hogs and it 
should be used right along in mijk or 
slop for growing pigs liable to become in- 
fested with worms. The dose is from a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, according 
to Size, to be used two or three times a 
week from the time the pig is a month o'd 
up to six months of age unless it is known 
that worms are absent. Turpentine wi!l 
also serve to help in almost any disease 
in hogs. When not sure what is the mat- 
ter it is apparently always safe to em- 
ploy turpentine and we have seen and 
heard of wonderful results where it had 
been given. For very young pigs that 
are showing signs of worms the fluid ex- 
tract of spigelia and senna is an admir- 
able remedy. It is given in half doses evy- 
ery two or three hours until purging en- 
sues and will be found useful where pigs 
are having fits or are showing signs o 

pot belly or St. Vitus’ dance. Above all 
things keep the young pigs out of hog 
wallows and away from drinking places 
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FRISCO LIVB STOCK 
PANY'S EXCURSION AND 
BANQUET. 

As an American people our resemblance 
to the Athenians lies in the fact that we 


COM- 





used by adult hogs, for in such places al! 
kinds of worm eggs are to be found. 


THE BACON BREED OF SWINE. | 


Large Yorkshire pigs have been bred | 
in England for a hundred years, with a | 
view to producing lean meat instead of 
fat, writes H. N. Hills in “New England 
Homestead.”” They were introduced into 
bacon breed. They were introduced into 
Canada about 25 years ago and have revo- 
lutionized the hog business throughout 
the Dominion, In 1890 the value of the 
pork, bacon and hams exported from Can- 
ada was only a little over half a million 
dollars; but in 1900, it was $12,808,4. Large 
Yorkshires were introduced into the 
United States about ten years ago, and 
they promise to revolutionize the hog| 
business of this country, as they have | 
that of Canada. In Canada the packing | 
house of William Davies & Co., pays from | 
$1 to $1.50 per hundred more for Yorkshires 
than for other breeds. 

In addition to the greater value of 
their carcasses for packing purposes, 
large Yorkshires are, I believe, among the 
healthiest, hardiest and most prolific 
of all breeds. They are far less Hable to 
disease than the fat breeds, some breed- 
ers regarding the Large Yorkshires as 
wholly immune from cholera. They are 
white, extraordinarily long and very deep, 
affording the deep sides so much desired 
for breakfast bacon, The length enables 
them to carry large litters, and sows fre- 
quently farrow from 10 to 16 pigs at a 
litter, with ability to raise them all. They 
are of quiet, pleasant disposition, easily 
managed, and are excellent mothers. 
They mature early, weighing from 160 to 
250 pounds at six months; and if properiy 
fed can be made to weigh over 400 before 
they are nine months old. 





TROUGH FOR THE HOGS. 


Take a board one inch thick and eight- 
een or twenty Inches wide; bevel the 
edges to an angle of 8 degrees, and side 
pieces on beveled edges should be six 
inches wide, allowing one inch to project 
below lower edge of board that forms 
bottom of trough, writes G. H. ‘Moore in 
“Farmer's Guide.” Place a board twelve 
inches wide in the center, ra’sing the 
board two inches “from the bottom, and 
every eight inches put in a partition, 
nailing secure to board in center and side 
pieces of the trough. This makes a trough 
that the hogs cannot get into and every 
hog must eat in his own department. On 
top of board in the center you can build a 
hopper where shelled corn can be put, 
leaving the space below large enovgh tor 
the corn to pass through to the trough 
below. If a cover is placed on this hop- 
per it will keep all kinds of stock from 
eating the feed in the hopper; also storm 
and dirt. This trough has many advan 
tages over any others I have seen or 
known, and I will mention a few of these: 
Being made of inch lumber, it is light and 
convenient, and a sixteen-foot trough 
weighs only about forty or fifty pounds, 
and forty-eight hogs can all feed at the 
same time at this kind of trough. As the 
hog cannot get his feet into this trough, 
little or no mud or filth is carried into the 
feed, and the partitions keep the hog in 
his own department. This is the ideal 
hog trough for the farmer, as it is a 
money saver and certainly an agreeable 
surprise to the hog. 


STOCK NOTES. 


Last call. It is still time for parties 
who desire to buy choice Poland China 
hogs to write Mr. J. R. Young, Richards, 
Mo., for his catalogue. At his sale Nov. 
28 you will find some of the very best 
stock in Missouri at reasonable prices. 


That veteran breeder of Hereford cattle 
and Berkshire hogs, Mr. C. A. Stannard, 
Emporia, Kas., has an excellent lot of 
animals to select from either in carloads 
or less. Mr. Stannard is as well known 
for his fine stock as he is for his honor- 
able dealing. . 


For some time W. B. King of Pinckney- 
ville, Ill., has been preparing for his sale 
of Poland Chinas, which will take place 
Dec, 12. He has bought several fine at- 
tractions to adorn the sale and interest 
purchasers. Mr. King is noted as a breed- 
er of high standing and will offer ani- 
mals sired by such boars as Chief Perfec- 
tion Second, Perfect Perfection, Proud 
Perfection, Perfect I Know, Corrector, 
Ideal Sunshine, Big Chief Tecumseh Sec- 
ond, Chief Perfection Third and others, 
and out of royally bred dams. He has 
decided also to put into the sale his herd 
boar Chief Perfection Third. Parties look- 
ing for this breeding should mark him. 
There will be some aged sows in the sale 
bred to him, among them Dot’s Sunshine 
by Ideal Sunshine and Mc.’s Choice by 
Grand Chief and others. Five spring 
yearlings among them, 6 fall yearlings by 
Chief Perfection Third. Bonnie Perfec- 
tion has a fine litter by Perfect Perfec- 
tion. Fancy quality has 6 nice ones by 
Big Chief Tecumseh Second. King Lilly 
has some eye openers by Perfect Perfec- 
tion. 


Farmers and breeders who desire to 
pick up animals of decided merit at their 
own prices, should write. Mr. King for 
catalogue and attend the sale. : 

After the hog reaches a marketable con- 
dition he fails to make further profitable 
returns for feed, and the sooner he ts 
turned into cash after he is in good flesh 








it may be confidently expected that the 
worms will become prevalent. Where do 


| Something in it for ourselves, that pro- 


are always looking for some new thing, 
and when we can be shown that there is 


position, whatever it may be, is at once 
accepted, 

The Frisco Live Stock company is a 
“new thing” and it is a good thing. The 
following men compose its board of direc- 
tors: Col. Zach Mulhall, general live 
stock agent of the Frisco, president; Mr. 
8S. A. Hughes, general immigration agent 
of the Frisco, Secretary; Mr. Isaac H. 
Orr, St. Louis Union Trust company, 
Treasurer; Mr. A. B. Hulit of Chicago, 
general manager; Messrs. Arthur Go- 
dair, East St. Louis, Ill; H. J. Cantwell, 
E. B, Barclay, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Hart, 
Springfield, Mo.; J. L. MeCormack, Cuba, 
Mo.; W. T. McIntire, secretary American 
Angora Goat Breeders’ Association, Kan- 
sas City; Dr. W. C. Bailey, San Jose, 
Cal.; H. 8. Amer, Kingston, N. M.; F. R. 
Ludlow, Lake Valley, N. M. 

The object of the Frisco Live Stock 
company is the stocking of the brush and 
waste lands of the Ozarks vith Angoras, 
Having practical knowledge of the coun- 
try, these men are fully aware of the 
fact that placing the goat mn the Ozarks 
increases the value of the poorest land 
from two to ten dollars an acre and of 
the best from twelve to twonty-five dol- 
lars an acre, for after the brish is cleared 
away it is the finest fruit rcising section 
in the country, 

On Saturday, Oct. 25th, under the direc- 
tion of their general manager, seventy- 
five of the leading goat owners of the na- 
tion, coming from nearly évery state and 
territory west of the Mississippi river, and 
several eastern states, left Kansas City 
on an excursion train furnshed free of 
all charge by the Frisco systm. 

On their arrival in Springield Sunday 
morning, they were taken inhand by the 
Springfield Club, given a vey fine break- 
fast at their magnificent clib house and 
a drive around the Cty, ad then they 
were off for the Ozarks, it was hard to 
convince the visitors tht they were in a 
mountain country, the we to the top of 
the Ozarks being so gradal. These prac- 
tical Angora goat men nd women who 
are making fortunes ot of this little 
animal were most enthsiastic in their 
praises of the country through which 
they traveled. In fact sme of them be- 
came so enthused as tomake arrange- 
ments for purchasing goaranches in the 
Ozarks. The Frisco emrtained their 
guests with dinner at bwburg, where 
the party divided and abat forty return- 
ed to Kansas City. 

On Wednesday night,Oct. 29th, the 
Frisco Live Stock compay gave an uni- 
que banquet at the Plants’ hotel in St. 
Louis, the menu being asfollows. 

Blue Point 
Hors d’Oeuvre aries. 
Angora Broth with curt, a la Bailey. 
Fillet of bass, with trimmgs, A. B, Hulit 


Style. 
Chops from a Goat, witheas, a la Zach 
Mulhall, 
Fricasee of stray kid, mmigrated by 
Sam Hughi. 


Braised leg of Angorawalnut sauce 
Arthur Godair bcipe. 
But-in punch, a lafcIntire. 
Roast quail, stuffediur Canape 
Combination kigalad. 
Frozen Nannie ream, 
Assorted cais. 

Fruit. 
Camembert-Roefort. 
Coffee. 

Bleatings by th band. 

After the wants of thenner man had 
been satisfied, the toastnpter, Mr, 8. A. 
Hughes, called upon the)llowing speak- 
ers, all of whom respond to the toast 
given: 

“What I Know About ie Ozarks—This 
is No Kid’’—H. J. Canttll, St. Louis, 

“The Butter-In, or, "ho Made the 
Hit?” George Munson, £ Louis. 

“The Modern Woodm,”’—Norman J. 
Colman, Editor Rural Wid. 

“Do(e) Unto Others } They Would 
Do(e) You, Only Do(e) Tm First” —F. R. 
Ludlow, Lake Valley, }M. 

“Our Kids’’—William Marion 
Editor of The Mirror. 

National Angora GoaBreeders’ Asso- 
ciation—A. B. Hulit, C>ago, 


Reedy, 


“The King of Butts’’—Col L. D. 
Burch, The AmericarSheep' Breeder, 
Chicago, 


The Goat of Histor-From Moses to 
Montana—Dr. E. E. Belay, St. Louis. 

“The Crawford Couwy Kid'’—Rev. P. 
B. O'Loughlin, Cuba, fo 

What a Woman Ca D‘ on a Ranch— 
Mrs. M. Armer, Kington N. M. 

Every person préent ate of the 
Angora and sai it was good. 
The banquet he ws beautifully 
decorated with the fidshed products 
of the mohair, the /ngoras them- 
selves being rep@sented by a live kid 
from the ranch « Mr. F.&. Ludlow. The 
kid is now the roperty ¢ the Rey. Dr. 
Barclay, of thicity, andhe will be glad 
to show it to 4yone wh will call upon 
him at 391 ©@k avenue On the table 
stood a well #ffed specinen of the two 
year-old. 

The list of ‘ose presentis as follows: 

B. F. Yosm, Presidet Frisco sys- 
tem. 

Cc. H. Begi, Vice President Frisco Sys- 
tem. 

Bryan Srier, Passenge: Traffic Man- 
ager, Frisc System. 

Alex. Hiln, General Passenger Agent, 


Agent, Frisco System. 
J. A. Middleton, General Freight Agent 
Frisco System. 
Zack Mulhall, General Live Stock Agent 
Frisco System. 
Isaac H. Orr, Union Trust Co., St. Louis. 

H. J. Cantwell, St. Louis. 

C. T. Leppert, St. Louis, 

Leslie Marmaduke, St. Louis. 

Dr. Geo, D. Lyon, St. Louis. 

W. C. Turner, St. Louis. 

Mr. Dawes, St. Louis. 

A. B. Duncan, St. Louis. 

Rev. C. R. Carlos, presiding elder, St. 
Louis district. 

Col. Vincent Marmaduke, St. Louis. 

H. E. Armer, Kingston, N. M. 

Mrs. M. Armer, Kingston, N. M. 

P. W. Ludlow, Lake Valley, N. M. 

Mrs. Kerr, Chicago, II. 

A. B. Hulit, Chicago, In. 

W. H. Godair, Chicago, Il. 

M. L. Poland, Chicago, Ill. 

W. T. McIntire, secretary Angora Goat 
Breeders’ Association, Kansas City, Mo, 
Dr. W. C. Bailey, Kansas City, Mo. 

Arthur Godair, East St. Louis, Ill, 

Rev, P. B. O’Loughiin, Rolla, Mo, 

J. H. MeLatchie, Birmingham, Ala. 

H. 8. Jewell, General Manager Leader- 
Democrat, Springfield, Mo. 

R. B. Hart, Springfield, Mo. 

W. H. Johnson, Springfield, Mo. 

Col, L. D. Burch, Editor 
Sheep Breeder, Chicago. 

C. P. Reynolds, of the Drover’s vournal, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. T. Thompson, Agricultural depart. 
ment, Washington, D. C, 

J. L. McCormack, Cuba, Mo. 

C. 8. Yost, Globe-Democrat. 

Homer Basford, Republic. 

BE. C. McCarty, Star. 

Frank R. O'Neil, Post-Dispatch. 

E. E. Preetorius, Westliche Post. 

Norman J. Colman, COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, 8t. Louis. 

Wm. Marion Reedy, of The Mirror, St 
Louis. 

The toastmaster read 
York Sun: 

THE COMING GOAT FEAST. 
Oh, fat and fair, 
With silken hair, 
So softly falling o'er her. 
O, plump and sweet, 
And: prime to eat, 

O, she-goat of Angorer. 

#ov. Norman J. Colman, editor of The 
RURAL WORLD, responded to the toast, 
“The Modern Woodman,” in the following 
words; 

“I naturally feel a deep interest in all 
new enterprises that are calculated to de- 
velop the great state of Missouri, and it is 
on account of this feeling that I am 
here tonight. I have been absent from 
the city and on arriving this morning 
found an invitation to attend this ban- 
quet and hence am not prepared to give 
Statistical information. I can say, how- 
ever, that I have had considerable ex- 
perience in raising Angora goats in this 
state. This experience commenced, I 
think, at least thirty-five years ago. I 
bought some good animals at very high 
prices, They thrived well and were very 
healthy. The only reason, I imagine, why 
I finally abandoned the raising of them 
was that wire fences had not come into 
vogue, and in winter time the goats would 
wander into the corn fields some two, 
three or five miles away—and the fields 
were not always mine. In consequence I 
was notified that I must pay damages or 
be sued, 

“In engaging in any new enterprise the 
first question to be asked is, is it suitable 
to existing conditions? Is the country 
adapted for the enterprise? There is no 
state in the Union, no section in the Un- 
jon, where the Angora goat will thrive 
better than In Missouri. It is admirably 
adapted to the growth and production of 
the Angora goat. 

“The next question is, what advantages 
are to be derived from the production of 
Angoras? We have in the southern sec- 
tion of the state extensive woodlands 
where scrub oak and other trees cover 
the ground. This land should be made 
useful and available, and the farmers who 
are here tonight know something about 
the expense of clearing the land, of sub- 
duing the shrubs and sprouts. 

“As ‘The Modern Woodman’ is given me 
as a toast, I suppose it is to show that 
there is no woodman equal to the goat to 
clear up the forest. In my own exper- 
fence I found that to be the case. In 
Missouri or elsewhere there is always a 
demand for good animals, horses, sheep, 
mules, cattle and swine, and Missouri can 
produce the best specimens of all these, 
and of the Angora goat as well. 

“I suppose most of you are aware that 
there is a great influx of people now in 
Missouri purchasing farms. Only three 
or four weeks ago I was in Mexico, this 
state, and tried to get a rig to drive out 
of the city and found not a single car- 
riage in the city that could be hired. I 
found there had landed in that town that 
morning forty purchasers for farms and 
they had gone out in-nearly every direc- 
tion and fully one-third the farms have 
changed hands. Farmers are leaving 
North Dakota, Iowa and Illinois to pur- 
chase our farms. But they go where 
farms have been cleared and improved. 
They won't go to the Ozarks where it is 
timbered. They want immediate results 
and these farms in the Ozarks can be 
opened up speedily only by the use of 
such instrumentality as our friends pro- 
pose in order to make the lands salable. 
In that section there are oak openings 
where the ground is comparatively clear 
of trees, and there are bodies @f land 
containing here and there groups of 
of trees which, if surrounded by wire 
fence and goats turned in, would in a few 
years be as beautiful as lands in any part 
of the world. All that is needed is the 
goats to clear out the undergrowth and 
leave the trees standing. If this is done, 
the value of the land would jump from $2 
or $8 jan acre to ten or twenty 
dollars an acre. The greatest profit to be 
derived by this company would be in 
purchasing lands, then buying goats, 
clearing up, and it would naturally seed 
itself in grass and in three or four years 
be worth ten or twenty dollars an acre. 
The grass there would be as fine as any- 
where in the country. I have been 
through this section of the country and 
know that this will take place, under 
such conditions and this is where the 
chief profit will come, 

“There is a too great destruction of our 
timber lands. I have for the last thirty 
years or more, annually in the fall, visit- 
ed the Ozarks deer hunting for three or 
four weeks. In Ripley and Butler coun- 
ties I found the most magnificent timber, 
chiefly pine and oak thirty years ago. 
Now it is all cut off. First the pine was 
cut, then the oak for timber and railroad 
ties and now there is nothing but deso- 
lation where once was a most beautiful 
forest. Hundreds of th of acres 
of timber lands remain in certain sec- 
tions of the Ozarks and all that Is needed 
to make those lands productive is to put 
in the goat to destroy the undergrowth 
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R. T. Ha. Advertising Agent, Frisco 
System. 
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KING’S PUBLIC. SALE 
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MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


Prevents and Cures Disease. 


Book ‘Care of 
Hogs”’ free. 
foot 


Kansas City 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
Kills Lice and Cures Mange. 





MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
Removes Worms and Makes Flesh. 


THE ORIGINAL HOG DIP AND FEED, 


PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOGS. 


MOORE CHEM. & MPG. CO., 


1501 Genesee St., Kansas City, Mo, 








Write or call and see them. 
reasonable fee. 


Pure Bred Duroc-Jerseys. 


Farmers’ hogs ai far ’ prices, 
Address w. ADD 


I will take a few high bred top sows to the service of 


IOWA BANNER HERD. 


A fine line of early Boars for sale at prices to correspond w 
No sows offered at private sale. 


Top Poland-China Boars. 


Three choice fall Boars and a number of March and A 
8. Victor, T. 0, 8. U. 8. 24, One Price and Dewey Bxpress. 
lL ever raised; lots of sire, with quality and heavy bone. 


pril Boars sired by these Top Boars: Ohief 
This offering is the largest, growthiest pigs 
I can recommend them. I will treat you fair. 
Dewey Express ata 


M. RICH, Fiana an, lil. 


Established 1890, 
Epbraney, Warch, April, 
and June Boars.... 
b their individuality and breedi ng. 
Bow sale Feb. 6, 1903. 
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FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for 
, OF, what is better, come and inapect the stock.-: 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilias. 


PLYMOUTH *ARM CHESTER 
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SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at al) 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 
————————— 





and all other Raw Furs; also Cattle Horse Hides 
shipped to us will bring ‘ho Farmer ot de 10 aie 
We want every Farmer, Trader, 

8. and Canadato ship hie Raw 
rices and t 


more than if sold at home, 
Trapper and Buyer in the U. 
us. 


Furs and Hides (to 


“I am anxious to see the goat thrive in 
this section. It is adapted to the purposes 
these gentlemen have in view and the 
gentlemen engaged in this enterprise be- 
lieve that the enterprise wiii bring large 
returns. In no section of the country will 
the goats produce more hair, or of a finer 
quality, nor will any section produce 
healthier or better goats than will these 
lands in southern Missouri, 

“I have known this country for years. | 
have always believed it was a great stock 
and fruit country and I was elected first 
president of the first Horticultural Society 
in the state nearly fifty years ago, which 
society has done so much to promote the 
production of the big red apple. Our ap- 
ples are now shipped to Europe. Every- 
where have we won the first prizes for the 
fine apples of the Ozarks. At the great 
International exhibits the fruits of the 
Ozarks have borne off the palm of victory. 
At Omaha, five of the seven sweep-stake 
herds were Missouri cattle. In mule pro- 
duction no other state begins to compare 
with Missouri. Look at the millions of 
dollars poured into the pockets of Ms- 
sourl for mules, as a result of tue late 
wars. The finest cattle in the world, with- 
out exception, are to be found in Missouri, 
In whatever direction we turn Missou i 
stands first of all the states in the num- 
ber of premiums she obtains at the great 
exhibits, and in the high perfection of 
her products. 

“In closing I want to say one word in 
commendation of the enterprise man’- 
fested by the Frisco railroad in develop- 
ing and making productive the lands 
along her extensive line of railroads. This 
road is giving hearty encouragement to 
the new-comer. It desires to see the lands 
improved and productive. Some of the 
largest orchards in the state if not in the 
world are being planted through its fos- 
tering encouragement. Our own city will 
feel the influence of the development of 
the great country which she is aiding to 
open up to the coming emigrant. Brainy 
men are managing her affairs and in the 
end it will redound to her glory as well as 
profit.” 





The next annua! meeting of the Amert- 
can Oxford Down Record Association will 
be held Tuesday, Dec. 2nd, 7:30 p. m., at 
the general meeting rooms of the Live 
stock record building on Exchange ave- 
nue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
W. A. SHAFOR, Secretary. 
Hamilton, O. 





The keeping of sheep is a most neces- 





and thus prepare them for cultivation. 


sary adjunct to successful farming. 








Poland - Chinas! 
Wednesday, Dec. 3, 1902. 


3 At Odessa, Mo. 

y_ won honors at th t 

Royal in fae ie recen emeetonn 
head of bot 


sale and show at Kansas City, Mo. 
descendants of my $1,575 


catalogue and come to the sale orsend me your 
bids. Honorable vee, has made me a world- 
» ide reputation, and I will stand by it. 


GEO. W. NULL, Odessa, Mo. 


_POLAND-CHINAS. 


an Patch 68301, first prizs winn 
Pair at * P eratOhio State 


sow. Write and get my 





head of herd. A few young things fo r sale 
G. E. LESLIE, Memphis, Mo. 
Oxford- ne. -E 
Dow: ae — Downs. 
GKO, McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 
The best of both breeds always on hand. 


7 SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 70 
EWES; well marked low 
down blocky sort, for sale right. Ad- 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


One of Iowa’s leading flocks. Choice Canadi 
home-bred stock at rate prices. is 


McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, Ia. 

















een: hy. 
ART CALENDAR 


Fourgraceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
~ uced in colors. Highest example 


biSiinobraphic urt. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautilul calendars is 


to send five cents, with name of publi- 
in you read this advertisement, 
toGro. J. General . 
Ch ilway, 328 Monadnock 
ICAGO, ILL. 
The railway line between Cuicaco, 
Sr. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
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The Markets 


de‘ivered—No, 2} 
red at 69%c W. and 70c E. side, where real- | 
ly choice worth 703gc; No. 3 at 6T@RB%C for | 
poor to choice W. and SBae\%ec E. side; | 








WHEAT—By sample, 


No. 4 at 0@65%c W. and 6@66c E. side; 
repected at S@66c; No. 2 hard at CEB | 


ind fancy Turkey 70@7ic; No. 3 hard at 62 
7%c; No. 4 at 57@624%4c. 

CORN- No. 2 not quotable over 445%6c, | 
nd No. 3 at 43%c switched to elevator, | 
‘therwise hardly any demand, and sales | 
cal weights made at 434¢c to @e (latter 
or), for No vy Ma was practically 
eglected, a little No. 3 seiing at 44c. No. 








2 white not worth over that : 
OATS—By sample, deliver*d—No. 2 atjery little encouragement by the outside Texas. 
“No 3 at 30%@8lc; No. 4 ai 294%@29% | demand they buy actively in the commis- PRI inc : 
No. 2 white at 384%4c: No. 3 white at 31@3%c; | Sion market. On-the strength, therefore, A VISIT TO THE OZARKS 


Jo. 4 white at 294@61 o grad: white at 
Tec. 

RYE—At 45c to 484¢c 

BRARLEY—At about 48@61k | 
VY LAXSEED—Nominal at $1.12@1.13. | 
BRAN-—Salable E. trk. basis at 65c in 
bulk, 68¢ in large and 70c in small sks. and 
mixed feed at 72@74c, and mids at 75@85c | 
in 100s, according to quality. On W. side 
sales in 100s at 69c for bran and 8c for 
ships. At mill bran sells at Wa7T2c, and 
ships at 85@96c. | 


HAY—Receipts 305 tons local and 22) | 
through; shipped 290 tons. Quote: Timo- | 
thy on E. side—Choice at $13.50. No. 1 at} 


$12@18; No. 2 $10.50@11.50; lower grades at | 
$6@10. Clover $12@12.50 for choice; light | 
clover mixed $10@11, and heavy %6@)%. | 
Prairie, on W. side—No. 1 $10@U1; No. 2| 
$9@9.50. 
STRAW—Wheat on trk. $5; rye $6.50 for 
new and $7@8 for old. 
COTTON—Spot market firm; ordinary, 
6%c; good ordinary, T4c; low middling, 
7 9-10c; middling, 7 15-16e; good middling, 
& 8-16c; middling fair, 5 11-1l6e. 
WOOL—Missouri and Ilinois—Medium 
ombing and cloth mixed, 19@19%; cloth- 
ng, 18%4@18%c; low and braid, 17@17%c; 
burry and clear mixed, 16@17¢; burry, 14% 
pise; hard burry, 1@12c; Ight fine, 17@ 
ie; heavy fine, 13@i5c; light lamb, 17@ 
i7T%c; heavy and coarse lamb, 4%4@15%c. 
BUTTER—Firm. Quotations: Creamery 





-Extra, firsts, 24@25c; seconds, 0@ 
22e. ixtra, W@2ic; firsts, 17@18c; 
grease, 4@5c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 18@ 
i9e; firsts, 17@18c. Country—Choice fresh, 
i6e; poor to fair, 10@15c tenovated—Good 
19@21c. 


EGGS—Current receipts, 20@22c. Re- 
ceipts, 80 local and 4 through; shipped, 


CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 12%c; sin- 


gies, Jc; daisies, 3c; Y. A., Be; longhorn, 

ise; Limburger, 11%2@1+ Swiss—New at 

18@14e; choice old at Itc; brick 12@12%c. 
LIVE POULTRY—Staggy young roos- 


ters, 8c; chickens, old hens, Se, and heavy 
yung, 9¢; old roosters, ic; broilers, 2 Ibs. 
ind under, 10%c; turkeys, old and young, 


round, Me; thin, small and poor less. 
tucks 1éc. Geese Tizc. Live pigeons and 
squabs, per doz., 75 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 2c per Ib. for 


rime 

HONEY—Quote: Comb—Dark at 12@l4c; 
bright amber, 144@15c; family white clover 
it 16@17c; inferior and broken less. Ex- 
tracted and strained—Southern in bbis., 
‘ California, in 







5@5%c, in cans, 614G 








ins, T4@8c. 

HOPS—New—N>ew York at  35@88c; 
Western at 30@382c; Bavarian at 45@47e. 
BEANS AND PEAS—Quote, from store: 
White, $2.30 for machine-picked. Dried | 
green peas—Scotch at $1.70; split peas at 
$2; blackeye at $2.25; California pink (per 
ib.) at 8%@4c; New York kidney 6c. Lima 


veans 5%c; lentils 4',c. ° 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote, 
per ton: Fair $55@60; common $40@50; 
choice at $65@75. 

POP CORN—New white on cob at $1.10 
per 100 Ibs, for pearl; $1.25@1.40 for dry 
rice, 

PECANS—Average receipts about 54@ 
PEANUTS—We quote: Farmers’ stock 

Red at 1%@2c per Ib.; white 24@2%. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 40c per bu.; Call- 
fornia at 10@10%c for hard shell and 10% 
@10%c for soft shell. 

CHESTNUTS—New West Virginia at 6c 
per Ib.; Italian, 8@10c. 

CIDER—Sold at $3@3.50 per bbl. 

HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 
85e for large and $1.25@1.50 for shellbark. 

SORG. CANE SEED—$1.3 per 100 Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime at 22@2c per gal.; 
inferior and old less. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New 
sugar at 8@12c per Ib.; Canadian at 13c; 
maple sirup at 60@90c per gal. 

GRASS SEED—Timothy at $2.90@3.25; 

lover at $7.50@10; new redtop at $1.%@6. 

APPLES—Per bbl.: Ben Davis, poor, T5c 
@$1; fair to good, $1@1.15; choice, $1.25@ 
1.40, and fancy up to $1.50@1.60; Winesaps, 
poor $1.10@1.15, and choice to fancy $1.7%5@ 
2.25; willow twig and Roman beauty $150 
@2.50; $1.25@1.00 for choice, to $1.75@2.25 for 
fancy large; other varieties from $1.50@ 
2.50, according to quality, and 9c@$1 per 
100 on track. 


horses. The Eastern demand, in line with 
the general characteristics of the market, 
was moderately active. 

MULES—The mule market started out 
with much larger arrivals than last 
week, or rather it might be said that 
where the receipts last Monday were al- 
most nominal, the supply to day amount- 
ed to about 5 carloads. This meant the 
commission supply; 3 or 4 loads were re- 
ceived direct from the country by the 
dealers. It was also a fact that with larg- 
er receipts, the exterior demand manifest- 
ed more volume, and there was an air of 
more universal activity. However, at that 


making experiments and publishing insti- 
tute papers of great value. 

It is presumed that the majority of 
your readers know that publications are 
for free distribution, but inasmuch as 
some may not know and others do not at- 
tach sufficient importance to the ma.er, 
it is well enough to remind them of a 
great boon within the reach of all. I hope 
nothing I have written will lead any one 
to think they may, with safety, discard 
the agricultural papers. A year’s sub- 
scription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
is the best possible investment any farm- 
er can make, and which read and studied 
along with the many free publications 


}the trade was confined within small lim 
Most of the early activity was on 
and heavy eastern mules. The 


will lead us out of many difficult circum- 
stances without having to pay toll to “‘ex- 
perience.” H. F. GRINSTEAD, 


its 
| miners 
| dealers are “full of mules,” but with ev- 


| commission mules changed hands quickly. 


| good mules as they are selling. 
| mon, thin ones still remain inactive. 


of the new eastern demand,which was de- 
veloped to-day a load or two of the best 


is not materially changed 
from the close of last week. It closed ac- 
tively and firm. The demand is not 
heavy, but dealers are allowing liberally 
for what there is, and are buying as many 
The com- 


The market 


ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH 
PAGE. 


WHEAT AND CHEA!. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see an ar- 
ticle in your paper by H. Y. in regard to 
“Wheat Turning to Cheat;’’ now I posi- 
tively say wheat does turn to cheat, and 
will give my reasons for saying so: 

When I was a young man I lived on a 
river bottom farm in Indiana, raised 
mostly corn and some wheat. I put out 
twenty acres of wheat one fall. On one 
side of that field was the highest riage 
on the farm, with a gradual slope of 
about two or three hundred yards. The 
next spring the river came up and covered 
all .but the highest part of that field 
(about two acres), it being in May. We 
had some warm weather, and when the 
water went back it fell very slowly, clear- 
ing a distance of about fifteen or twenty 
feet every day and about the same at 
night. 

Now, here is my proof. In the first place, 
I sowed good, clean wheat, and the two 
acres that the water did not get over was 
clean or free of cheat. That left by tne 
water in the daytime was dead, the sun 
having killed it, and that left at night 
made nothing but cheat, and ever since 
then I contend that wheat will turn to 
cheat. J. Cc. D. 

{While it will not do to draw a conciu- 
sion from a single experience, and espe- 
cially without taking into account all the 
facts and circumstances of that experi- 
ence, the above is interesting as a single 
fact, showing the results of flooded wheat 
lands and the effects of hot sun on a wet 
soil with growing crops. Cheat is a dis- 
tinct plant of the brome grass species 
(Bromus Secalinus), and is often errone- 
ously regarded as degenerate or changed 
wheat. In the case reported above the 
cheat, being a hardy weed, survived the 
effects of flood and sun, and the wheat, 
being less hardy, was killed out.—i.d.] 


AN IOWA READER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you per- 
mit an Iowa farmer to say a few words 
through the columns of your valued pa- 
per? I live in Eastern Iowa, in the great 
corn belt. This has been an extraordinary 
season. Up until the first of May it was 
very dry, and farmers were beginning to 
feel very discouraged over the outlook for 
crops. But with the first of May came 
copious rains, and from that time until 
now we have had an excessive amount 
of moisture. Oats, rye and barley were 
badly damaged by the heavy and ire- 
quent rains, and a great part rotted in 
the shock, and what could be saved 
proved to be of such inferior quality, that 
it is not fit for feeding stock or for mar- 
ket. Hay was a very heavy crop, but a 
great deal of it was damaged before it 
could be gotten into barn and _ stack. 
Farmers cut a second crop of clover, and 
with the large amount of corn fodder 
which has been cut this fall, will have 
plenty of feed this winter. Last spring 
hay sold for $15 and $20 a ton. The corn 
crop promised well this season, but the 
cool, wet weather retarded its growth 
and, consequently, it was three to four 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Land of 
the Big Red Apple has been the subject 
for many articles in the various papers 
through the country, and yet the average 
agriculturist of the central west steers 
shy of the Ozarks, the land of trees, 
stones and hills. Very few farmers from 
the prairie country find anything in the 
Ozark region that appeals to their money- 
making proclivities. A few visit that 
country and come back with the report oft! 
“an awful rough and stony country,” 
which settles the matter then and there 
with all stock and grain farmers. A few 
who have gone into South Missouri to lo- 
cate have had none too much of this 
world’s goods, and finding land very cheap 
have become possessed with a desire to 
own as big a portion of the earth as pos- 
sible, investing every cent in land and | 
even going in debt, with the idea of a 
very rapid advance and large profits. Of 
course the real estate agent would help 
that part of it along for more commis- 
sions. The result has been that our man 
has not been able to wait until his orch- 
ard was in bearing and sold out a young, 
neglected orchard at a discount to some 
other new man who found much of the 
neglected orchard worthless about the 
time that it came in bearing. Both par- 
ties went back to their folks and gave 
“that rough country” another black eye. 
Those who have gone into the Ozarks 
willing and able to work, have taken 
their time and not tackled too big a prop- 
osition, have made it pay; and those wno 
are willing to do the same can make it 
pay now. It has been thoroughly demon- 
strated that a fruit farm well managed 
there will pay. But like anything else, a 
man must study the business and give it 
close attention. 

I recently made a trip over the Frisco 
road viewing a small section of the coun- 
try as a stock proposition. While it is 
pre-eminently a fruit country, yet there 
is room for the other fellow, and a chance 
also for him to make money. While 1 
traveled over the old Memphis road con- 
siderable a few years ago, yet I did not 
look at the country from the same stand- 
point as I do to-day. To me there is 
money down in that country in more 
ways than one. The farming must be a 
little different from that of the rolling 
and level sections and, by the way, there 
are some nice little valleys down there. I 
saw fine corn and cockle burrs just like 
we raise up in North Missouri. I saw cat- 
tle in good condition living on “beggar 
lice,” and I believe it is all right for sheep 
there. I saw a great many other things 
and arrived at some conclusions that I 
may write you about later, provided the 
editor says so. L. E. SHATTUCK, 

Gentry Co., Mo. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The report 
of, the Farmers’ Institute at Marine, Ill, 
in the last number of the RURAL 
WORLD attracted my attention and 
brought to memory the scenes of my 
childhood and youth. I was born and 
reared on a farm two miles west of St. 
Jacob and six miles south of Marine. I 
went to school in the little log school- 
house which stood very near our house, 
but which was so cold and dilapidated 
that it was very early in my recollection 
abandoned, and several terms taught in 
| Augusta Chapel. 
| In '59 I went to McKendree and was 
ambitious to complete my education, But 
alas for human hopes! Like many other 
youths of those troublous times at the 
call of our country we turned our backs 





weeks’ late. The frosts of Sept. 12th and 
13th seriously damaged at least one-half 
the corn crop in this section. Corn sells 
for 35c to 45c per bushel; oats for 25c to 30c 
a bushel; rye 35c to 45c; barley 40c to 50c. 


ber of cattle will be fed here th’s winter, 
farmers hoping to find use for their soft 
corn by feeding. For fear this may find 


editor’s waste basket, I'll close for this 
time. Will come again if my letters are 
of sufficient interest to merit publication 
Would be pleased to open a friendly cor- 
respondence with some of the readers ot 
the RURAL WORLD. Have nothing to 





GRAPES—Climax baskets, Concords, at | 
20@21c for fresh stock. 

PEARS—Keifer at $2.50@3 per bbl. fcr 
voice. Home-grown at $1@1.50 per bu. | 
Lloo#8e. 

QUINCES—Miss'ssippi at We@$l1 per bu. 
basket. | 
CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod at $7.75 | 
per bbl.; late varieties at $8@9. 
POTATOES—Firm; offerings light and 
demand good. Quote home-grown wagon 
receipts from 42@48c, according to quality; 
Northern on trk. offered at 40@45c for 
rough to 45@50c for choice to fancy Bur- 
bank and rural. Poor stock less, 
ONIONS—Northern, 45c for Weathers- 
field and 55@60c for red globe; North Mis- 
souri at 35@4. 1ccording to condition; 
white 70@80c. 

SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda at 609 | 

Nansemond at 65@75ic; Queen at N@ 

55e per bu. box. | 
HORSES—The week opened with a/ 
moderately active tone. There was a) 
supply in the auction approximating 150 | 
head, and the demand was of a reason- 
ably good nature. Nothing in the way 
of briskness or sharpness of inquiry was 
claimed for the market, but the selling 
interests said that the values on the 
strictly good offerings were about steady 
with last week. However, there was a 
tendency among buyers to take their time 
with operations, and the movement was 
lacking “the keen edge’ which generally 
accompanies a strong market. A _ few 
Louisiana buyers have appeared on the 
market, and upon them principally de- 
volved the means of out'et for plain 





60c; 
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sell, merely wish to exchange ideas with 

some of my brother farmers in Missouri 

and elsewhere. NELSON R. BURNETT. 
Atalissa, Iowa, 


THE FARMERS’ FREE SCHOOL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 


| finished a two-year term in the “School 
| of Experience” which, by the way, is 2 
| very expensive school, but it is learning 


that “sticks.’”’ Two years of drouth and 
pests have proven disastrous to farming 
interests, but we have truly learned a 
great deal about new methods of combat- 
ing these two most damaging enemies of 
the farmer of the southwest. 

A short term in the “School of Experi- 
ence” is well enough, but if continued too 
long loses its usefulness. It is for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the many 
ways of obtaining valuable information 
in growing crops that I pen the follow- 
ing lines. We will first consider the nu- 
merous publications issued by the Agri- 
cultural Department, including the Year 
Book and more than a hundred farmers’ 
bulletins treating of as many different 
subjects, any or all of which may be pro- 
cured through your representative in 
congress or by applying direct to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture at Washington, D. 
C. All these bulletins are free and there 
are in addition some valuable volumes tor 
which a small charge is made. The best 
way to make intelligent selections is to 
write the Department of Agriculture for 
monthly list of publications, which will 
be sent you each month and from which 
you may select such books as you wish. 
In addition to these publications you may 
get the various bulletins published by the 
Experiment Station of your state, which 
may often save a farmer hundreds of 
dollars that he would otherwise learn 
from that high-priced teacher, “experi- 
ence.” The State Board of Agriculture 
especially of Missouri, is doing a great 
work in keeping the farmers informed as 
to crop conditions and estimates, and in 





Hogs are scarce and high. A large num- | 


its way into the yawning depths of the | 


}on education, and in my case it was final. 
| From the time I went home from the \.ar 
on crutches until the present moment I 
have seen Madison county but once, and 
that was a short visit twenty-nine years 





The names mentioned in this report of 
jthe institute work at Marine brought 
jback old memories, The name of your 
| President, Mr. Spies, was familiar in my 
; boyhood, though we were not near neigh- 
bors. The name Anderson is that of one 
lor our nearest neighbors. 
| And Miss Cora is doubtless the daugh- 
ter of Jim or John or Ike. In a remin- 
iscent mood, I said, where are the Dug- 
gers, the Geigers, the Kyles and a lot of 
other old neighbors? Uncle Johnny Dug- 
ger, as he was familiarly known, built 
Augusta Chapel with very little outside 
jhelp. He was a man of characteristic 
energy and deep piety, and withal a very 
useful, though unappreciated man. He 
was one of the first buried from his new 
jchapel. How well I remember the day. A 
_cemet was started near the chapel on 
the banks of Silver creek, and among the 
| first to sleep there was my own father, 
| buried in 1862, and my mother a few years 
later. 

A German by the name of Schrote ear- 
ly in the '50s came from St. Louis wth 
a few wagonloads of goods and started a 
store at the cross roads, where St. Ja- 
cobs now stands. The place was for a 
number of years known as ‘schott's 
Store,’”’ but in after years when it rose 
to the dignity of a postoffice it was given 
its present name in honor of its founder, 
Jacob Shrote. Mr. Willie was the black- 
smith, and Mr. Shilby the wagon-maker, 
and Mr. Sutwiler had a big cider mill 
;where we turned the press until our 
| heads were dizzy. And these constituted 
the town for many years. Now I under- 
stand St. Jacobs is a thriving business 
jtown. It ought to be. It is surrounded 
by as.good country as the sun ever shone 
upon, : 

My father’s farm was bought by Fred 
Soler, who rented it to George Shadrick. 
;Our company was enlisted for the war 
in St. Jacobs and Marine in July, 1860. 
We celebrated the Fourth with a picnic 
at Augusta. The burden of thought ard 
jconversation was war and bloodshed. 
| The St. Jacob squad went to Marine, and 
our company was organized by electing 
Wm. P. Renfro captain, W. D. Crandall 
first lieutenant, Mr. Frazier second lieu- 
tenant, and the writer of this article first 
sergeant. A great crowd was gathered 
at Marine that day—the fathers, mothers, 
|sisters, brothers and sweethearts of those 





| 
| 
| 





| Edwardsville. In due time two of them 


was given us and late in the day we 
started in farm wagons for St. Louis, 
where we Were to be swallowed up by 
Uncle Sam's” t army. 

One more ent of those times which 
your old settlers will recall, and which 
was indelibly impressed 6n my youthful 
mind, and I will close. 

It was the murder of the German mer- 
chant of Highland by three English 
brothers. It must have been im "49 or '50 
the three men followed the merchant in 
his covered wagon all the way from St. 
Louis to within about a mile and a aalf 
of our housé,’a distance of eighteen miles 
before they found a suitable place to do 
the foul deed, They shot him in the back 
and turned his team and wagon a few 
steps into the woods to complete the rob- 
bery when they were frightened away by 
a woodchopper before they got a cent, 
The whole country from Highland to the 
fatal spot were aroused and vigorous 
search was made for the culprits. A 
lynching was decided upon and a gallows 
erected on the spot, but when, after two 
or three days’ search they were captured, 
Sheriff Jobe with an organized posse car- 
ried them safely to the county jail at 


were hanged and the third was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. That gallows erect- 
ed on the r a pole reachi from 
one tree to another—stood there for years 
and was a terror to my youthful mind 
when on my way to and from the post- 
office at Troy. 
To my old friends in Madison county 1 
will say that I have been located in and 
near Boonville, Mo., since 186. Have 
spent the last twenty years farming. We 
have a good country, good crops and are 
prosperous, W. F. HOWARD. 
Boonville, Mo, 
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“THE LAND OF UNBOUNDED POSSI- 
BILITIES.” 





We often ask for the gift to see “oursels 
as ithers see us,’’ and the following from 
the German Minister of Commerce, Hon. 
Ludwig Max Goldberger, who has just 
completed a lengthy tour of the United 
States, is not only a mirrored reflection 
of one European estimate, but it contains 
some valuable facts of interest to Amer- 
ican farmers as well. Dr. Goldberg has 
just published an official work entitled 
“The Land of Unbounded Possibilities; 
Observations on the Economic Life of 
the United States,” from which the foi- 
lowing are extracts: 
“The United States, like an enchanted 
garden, has brought forth from a mar- 
velously prodective soil, splendid results 
of human ingenuity. Yet the thing that 
causes most Wonder is that the concen- 
trated intelliggmce which, intending to re- 
place human factors by machinery, has 
in working téwards its aim, been giving 
to constantly growing numbers of work- 
men an opporiunity to support themselves 
and become productive factors. The joy 
at the size of their own land encourages 
each individu). It makes him communi- 
cative and frendly to foreigners who are 
seeking information. It seems as though 
everyone we® filled with the idea: “The 
stranger shal ‘see how great and strong 
America is.’| My eight months’ trip of 
observation md study took me through 
the states, ald everywhere I found open 
doors inviting me to enter, and nowhere 
did I find theslightest attempt at secret- 
iveness. Eveywhere I observed an un- 
common but stéady Oustle of men who en- 
joy their work wd are consciously work- 
ing for great résits. ‘It is a great coun- 
try.’ This is theverbatim designation of 
reverential admiation which the citizen 
of the United Sates has found for his 
country. 

“The inhabitats of the United States, 
including Portd Rico. Hawail and the 
Philippine Islans, number about 88,000,000 
—that is, barely} per cent of the world’s 
total inhabitant according to its highest 
estimate. The | per cent has at present 
taken possessio| of 25 per cent of all the 
cultivated areajof the earth, viz., 407.4 
million acres ot of 1,629.3 million acres, 
A land of marplous fertility offered it- 
self for tillage,jnd the husbandman had 
but to gather itthe produce. The virg'n 
soil made his york easier, and its ex- 
tensiveness rerered the application of 
artificial fertilijrs practically unneces- 
sary, although he agricultural offices of 
the states and te Union have constantly 
by excellent adjce and practical expert 
assistance been/urnishing the ways and 
means towards jore intense cultivation. 

“Let us examje the corn crops for the 
six years 18%-1% The world’s total prod- 
uct fluctuated }tween 2.6 and 3 billion 
bushels per annm, a total of 16.6 billions 
for the period, wth an annual average of 
2.77 billions. Ofthis amount the United 
States alone pduced 12.4 billions, an 
average of 2.07 Mion bushels per annum, 
or 75 per cent othe world’s crop. 

“Toward theworld’s wheat crop the 
United States e¢tributed in the five years 
1896-1900, 20.7 pepent, while for the year 
191 its contribfon to the world’s pro- 
duction of wheaamounted to 2 per cent. 
During the ye 1896-1900 there were 
grown 14.7 vi bushel of oats in the 
world, and of 3.74 billion bushels, or 
25.5 per cent, w@ produced by the United 
States. S 

“Tn the produgn of iron ore the Unit- 
ed States proveitself to be a veritable 
land of unbound possibilities. It pro- 
duced very near 30 per cent of the total 
iron produced, that of the very best 
quality. In thipast year the United 
States produce@93 per cent of the 
world’s product {pig iron, In 1900 it pro- 
duced, roughly, |1 million tons of steel, 
or 42 per cent offe world’s product, and 
in the year 1901 @ United States output 
was increasea t0\.§ million tons. 

“The United es produces nearly 55 
per cent of all world’s copper. The 
development of t American copper in- 
dustry was perhaj more rapid than cyp- 
ical for even ican changes. From 
modest beginnn, 
‘eaps and bows} a remarkably short 
time to the myst i\portant factor in the 
world’s prodwtion\ In 1870 the copper 
production of he U\ted States amounted 
to 12.000 tons; n 1880\s production had in- 
creased to 27,00 tons\nt of a total world 
production of 58.000 tok; in 1890 the Unit- 
ed States preluced 11915 tons of the 
world’s produc Of 269, ms. During 1895 
it controlled nore thafione-half of the 
world’s produdion, and % the end of the 
century the Uvited Statefproduced 270 000 
tons, or mom than théworld’s entire 
product had amounted toten years be- 
fore. 

“The outputof lead in thatnited States 
since 18% has fmereased t&such an ex- 
tent that it Img wrested frp Spain the 
position of primaey in the wild’s produc- 
tion.. In 1900 tile’ United Stas produced 
29.6 per cent, while Spain’s §re had re- 









ceded to 18.7 pet Gent. In 1Mthe United 
States increased its productid of lead to 
250,000 tons. . | 

“The rivalry 6f the co States in 
the production/of quicksilv 
equally strenuais. 
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The First Day’s Sale Wil 


The attendance of all Southern planters and others interested 1n the improvement of American eattl. 
. 
tively invited, as the St. Louis Annual Sour hern Sale is the only sale of a 


‘sSouthernSale. 
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The National Hereford Exchange 


Will Hold its Annual Southern Sale 
Fine Stock Pavilion, 


—AT THE— 


National Stock Yards, Across the Eads’ Bridge from St. Louis, 


— ON—— 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 16th and 17th. 
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At This Sale 100 Head of Cattle 


Will be sold by the various Hereford breeders in the t«rritory tributary to the E. St. Louis market. There will be 
prime anim -ls for the experts and useful animals for the beginner. High prices are not expected. Boom metho is 
will be avoided. Useful cattle in useful condition, many of them peculiarly adapted to the southern trade will be 
It is expected that Southern planters will attend this sale and do their Christmas trading in St oe 
Phis is more truly a tive S 4 
Sotham Southern sale of 1901 at the same place encouraged the contributors to offer a better lot of cattle. A 
son of IMP OVER aad a son of CORRECTOR will be ineluded in this sale, and as Improver is dead and Corrector 
practically worn out with old age, there are but a few sons of these graud sires left. A spe.ial attraction will eo 


100 Head of High-Grade Hereford Heifers, Calves and Yearlings, 


Which will be sold in lots of five or ten. 


th 





sale than any other in the country. The success of thie 


Pp nmtacvive 


These grade heifers will be on exhibition in the Fine Stock Pavilion wit) 


is respec. 
pedigreed cattle held at the National Stock 
it to their advantage to attend. Headquarters during the sale will. e the Nationa! 


Hotel, immediately adjoining the Pavilion. A banquet will be given by the breeders contributing to this sale to 


Hotel, on Tuesday evening, Dee. 16th Speakers of note will atten 1, and the usual 


cattleman’s experience meeting will foliow the banquet. Street cars conneetin i 
‘ ! y g via the Eads’ Bridge with all lines 
in the eity pass the National Hotel door. The rates at this hotel—service considered, can not be equalled re 


1 Commence Promptly at 1 O’clock P. M. 
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Auctioneers. 


as 


For Catalogs, ready Dec. Ist, and other particulars, address 


T.F.B. SOTHAM, General Manager, 
NATIONAL HEREFORD EXCHANGE, 


Chillicothe, Mo. 


Col. R. E. Edmonson, H. W. Graham, D. B. Rogers, J. &. Stewart. 








by that of the United States. In 1901 
Spain’s share in the world’s product 
amounts to but 28 per cent, while the 


United States furnishes 33 per cent of the 
world’s total product. 
“The total world’s production of gold 
for the year 1900 was estimated to be 255.6 
million dollars; that of silver represented 
a coinage value of 223.5 million do!- 
lars. For the year 1901 esti- 
mates for both metals amount to 265 mil- 
lion dollars. In each of the two years the 
United States showed the greatest share 
of both metals, 31 per cent for gold and 33 
per cent for silver.” 


A MISSOURIAN AT HOME. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


have them on election and protracted 
meeting. days, but never harvesting an 
eighty-bushel crop of corn, selling well- 
bred hogs, or 1,400-pound steers. 


Your paper has been hammering at this 
class of people for years to get them out 
of their rut, to instil some ambition and 
aggressiveness into their makeup, but 
with very little success. These people 
have to die out and be replaced by a 
new generation. The great agricultural 
fecundity of Grand Old Missouri prevents 
them, even with very limited exertion on 
their part, from. starving out. She has to 
bear the disgrace of supporting a class of 
people who are a drag and millstone on 
the neck of her greatest industry. 

I frankly admit, as every well-posted 
and intelligent man must—if he states tho 
fact—that Missouri has wihin her bor- 
ders large tracts of the ric.,est lands to be 
found anywhere in the corn belt, and a 
large number of farms tiat cannot be 
excelled anywhere for fe undity of pro- 
duction and intelliger-z and skill applied 
to their cultivation. The grade of horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep are unexcelled, but 
the fact stares the observer in the face 
that this class of farming is in the minor- 
ity, and that the mossback element pre- 
dominate. 

It would have given me infinite pleasure 
to have reported differently, but you 
might as well for a change, “See your- 
selves as others see you."”’ I have frankly 
stated my impressions of other sections 
of this country which I have recently 
visited, and have to state without equiv- 
ocation, that from the standpoint of in- 
telligent agriculture—taking the whole 
state generally, Missouri is behind every 
state to the east of her and north of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line in agricultural pro- 
gress and intelligence; even Kansas is 
more aggressive and progressive. It may 
not be pleasant for Missouri farmers to 
r2ad this, but it is true all the same. 

It does not natter that Missouri has a 
record-breaking crop. She has the soil to 
grow it even under the existing handicap, 
but. What would that crop have been if 
three-fifths of her farmers had employed 
the same effort and intelligence in the 
cultivation of their farms for the past ten 
years that the other two-fifths have done? 
The production of the state would have 
been increased 40 per cent over its present 
record and thousands of acres would have 
been producing which are now waste. 
Your paper has been furnishing the 
farmers of Missouri, and adjoining states 
av well, with up-to-date knowledge on the 
subject of f ing, both tical and 
theoretical, plain everyday knowledge and 
scientific facts, for a long le, and the 
result of all your labor is an intelligent 
minority of farmers in your home state. 
I presume the others do not read your 
paper, or else do not appreciate its teach- 
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family, friends and busi fat 
dence) to 


DR. J. BE. BLAIN ' 
cme ee Ree ee 5 Loewy Senet, St. Louls, Mo. 


WORLD’S PRIZE CORN. 
“PRIDE OF SALINE.” 


BUSINESS POINTERS. 
Serd $3 and receive two bushel Pound Ears. 


ve NO TIME LIKE NOW. Postpaid 36c. Circulars 

ere is no use in waiting until New 

Years to “swear off,” if . deleterious SOM ARR tarsnall Me: 
practice has unwittingly become estab- 
lished, but start in right now to correct 
the evil. If the habit is excessive drink- 
ing or the use of drugs, it will require the 
exercise of very strong will power to 
break away and permanently abandon 
these terrible influences. Anyhow, it will 
be well to write Dr. J. E. Blaine, 2308 Lo- 
cust street, St: Louis (in strict confi- 
dence), as this gentleman knows how it is 
and has helped thousands to re-establish 
their independence. Again we say, don’t 
wait for January 1, but act at once. 


“Men do not counterfeit counterfeits nor 
which is unknown or worthless.’ The iter teens 
has stood the test of time, having been used with unparalleled suc- 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholiam, Morphine and 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthen'a. 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United States 
are our testimonials. Remedies and treatment absolutely free 
from any injurious or harmful effeots. Mental and physical vigor 
4. Life b &@ happiness and « blessing. Will- power, 
intellectual activity, health, busi apacity and fid ot 
For full information, consult or write (in conf- 
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Every Country Boy and Girl 


attend 
ee a School at ~ i dae The 


School. 8to! 
“A TOR Place to Get I” 
aa : oa 
It qualifies students for all busivess pursuits, and sup- 


PROVEN BY TEST. 
For several years the advertisements of 
the farm fence manufactured by the 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., of Winchester, 
Indiana, has appeared in the columns ot 
our paper and will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. They have made the claims 
repeatedly that their's is the strongest | 








fence made and offer to prove it by the pie 8 houses, “ railroad i tele raph oficce 
men relisble 4, BteDo~ 

Ter Gat bagesaptafermenions 02, 

4. @ President. | 





H AYWARD 


Shorthand and Business College 









219 to 223 Odd Fellows , Pin’. 
Shorthand. Bookkeeping Penm: ¥ ¥ ing, 
SUPPURLING ifs wouGnT UL sHV-| Arithmetic, * Finest Sehoolroom in 
EN MEN. ‘ “~— soy ad Sessions. 
fence itself. We have been privileged to for Particulars. “Be 
reproduce from actual photographs an 
unique test of the Coiled Spring Fenc- Do You Wish to Become Independent ? 


ing. The first picture shows a panel of 
this fence supporting seven men, whose 
combined weight was 1,200 pounds. 

The wonderful elastic'ty of the Coiled | 
Spring Fence is shown by the second pic- 
ture which is a reproduction of an actual 


Louis Watchmesi hool 
8t. dy meee been Welcboating sat Jewelry 


Work, E ing and 8 Im possession of 
‘ais Know! dge Jouscan draws large tear? 
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RAW FURS 
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AFTER RELIEVED OF THE WEiGar 


DP h of the sa « 
hotograp! me panel of fence extended to the officers 


taken immediately after relieved of the | 4” arden vant acthibiiioen e 

weight. The test was surely a severe one ant ~~ — 

and the picture shows the fencing fully |™% ®84 to the shippers of te 
tables, dairy products, poultry and ess*, 


equal to it. Catalogues and descriptive 
matter relative to this fencing are mailed 
free for the asking. When writing please 
mention the RURAL WORLD. 


to attend and become acquainted with our 

Representatives of fruit, dairy 
and trade papers are invited to be pres 
oie eni. —Comvention-rates.of fare and one 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMMISSION | third wilh beygranted if-one hundred p°r" 
MERCHANTS, sons attending produce certificates, whic! 
can * pr. He ene" at ding railway 
stations and must be obtained when buy~ 
ing ticket. ‘Chicago ‘stands pre-eminent!’ 
as a elity of wonderful growth and pros” 





The eleventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States will be held at the 
Auditorium, Chicago, Ill., at 10 a. m., Jan. 
14-15-16, 1903, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of any business that 
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ings. THOMAS LAWSON, 


~ory i Stee tears 
city. ss A. WARREN PATCH 
Mass. ; Secretary- 





may properly come before the meeting, 
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